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EDITORIAL NOTES 


MOST remarkable document has recently been published 
under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office at the 
price of one-and-sixpence net. This is The Teaching of English 
in England. It is the report of a “ departmental committee 

appointed by the President of the Board of Education to inquire into the 
position of English in the educational system of England.” The committee 
appears to have been appointed on May and, 1919. Its report bears the 
date April 23rd, 1921. It is followed also by the following impressive 
signatures: Henry Newbolt (Chairman), John Bailey, K. M. Baines, 
Frederick S. Boas, H. M. Davies, D. Enright, C. H. Firth, J. H. Fowler, 
L. A. Lowe, Arthur Quiller-Couch, George Sampson, Caroline F. E. 
Spurgeon, G. Perrie Williams, and J. Dover Wilson. It covers, from first 
to last, nearly four hundred closely-printed pages, and it is, in the most 
literal sense, a volume which no one interested in English literature can 
afford to neglect. 
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| penmet has been a tendency of late days among the writers of Blue 
Books to desert the ancient traditions of such literature and to make 
the Stationery Office, perhaps to its surprise, the distributor of printed 
matter which might be fit for an ordinary educated man to read. The 
report of the Prime Minister’s Committee on Modern Languages was a 
case very much in point. This document, embodying as it did the most 
recent and the best-informed opinion on the questions at issue, was 
lucidly set forth and readably written. We have no certain information as 
to the manner in which its recommendations have been put into effect. 
The report on the teaching of English follows this unexceptionable 
precedent. The names of the signatories are sufficient guarantee against 
it having been composed in an illiterate or negligible manner. The 
members of the committee appointed by Mr. Fisher took their appointment 
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seriously. It will be interesting to see whether their recommenda- 
tions are taken seriously by the department for which Mr. Fisher is 
responsible. 


@g Cie 72) 


HE members of the committee found themselves at the outset obliged 

to go back to the first principles not only of education in the United 
Kingdom, but of education in general. “It has long been accepted,” 
they say, ‘‘ and at the present day it has been reiterated with great force 
by such teachers as the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mr. Clutton-Brock, that 
the three main motives which actuate the human spirit are the love of 
goodness, the love of truth, and the love of beauty. It is certainly under 
heads corresponding to these that education must be divided into the 
training of the will (morals), the training of the intellect (science) and 
the training of the emotions (expression or creative art).” They find, not 
unnaturally, that it is impossible to say how English should be taught 
in schools without some preliminary inquiry into the reason why anyone 
should be taught anything in a school. We agree. But we must interpose 
the comment that an official report designed for a practical and immediate 
purpose might perhaps have indulged in smaller wealth of allusion and 
might have come a little sooner to its concrete proposals. 
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gfenk object of the committee, however, is to make us a nation so 
clear-thinking as to remove the necessity for any such statements 
of first principles in future. English, they say, is the sole possible vehicle 
of a general humanistic education; and their case for a humanistic 
education is overwhelming. Most of their one hundred and five 
recommendations and conclusions are equally unanswerable. Let us 
take a few of them as examples: 


_ 3. That every teacher is a teacher of English because every teacher is a teacher 
in English, and that the whole of the time-table is therefore available for the 
teaching of English. 

g. That full use should be made of the powers of any teacher who has a special 
aptitude for teaching Composition. 

11. [hat when the recognition and use of the symbols have been mastered the 
Iesson should be called “ Literature ” rather than ‘‘ Reading.” 

24. ‘That care should be taken to insist on the accurate use of the English language 
by pupils specialising in Mathematics or Science. 

30. That “ the needs of business ”’ are best met by a liberal education. 

31. That “ Commercial English ”’ is objectionable to all who have the purity 
of the language at heart, and also unnecessary. 

38. ‘That what is required is not so much non-vocational classes in the Technical 
Schools as more English in the vocational classes. 
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39. That those responsible for technical and commercial education should urge 
upon their students the advantages, vocational as well as cultural, of the pursuit of 
humane studies. 

60. ‘That much can be done in the way of propaganda and missionary work on 
behalf of English by University Professors of English and their staffs. a 

88. That the examination system should be applied as widely as possible to the 
power of “ communication ” in English. 

100. That nothing is more vital for the spread of good literature than the supply 
of good editions of standard authors at a moderate cost. 

tor. ‘That co-operation between the Public Library Committee and the Local 
Education Committee is of great importance. 

_ 103. That in Secondary Schools the provision of a good library is at least as 
important as the provision of a good laboratory. 
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\ \ JE have quoted enough to show the direction in which the minds 

of the members of the committee unquestionably moved. It is 
important to notice that there is no Minority Report, and that there are 
no reservations. The eminent men who composed this committee were 
all of a mind, and they were not all scholastics : it would be absurd to 
suppose that they did not understand the conditions of the world in which | 
we all live. We all know the “ business ” man who thinks that any language, 
exact or inexact, will do for the expression of his ideas to his colleague 
or his competitor. But the burden of what Mr. Fisher’s committee has 
to say is that, in the end, that “ business ”’ man will not do. He will not 
do even so far as himself is concerned. The command of language is 
an essential of efficiency and power ; and the language with which we 
are concerned is English, our native and customary speech. Mr. Fisher’s 
Committee boldly takes the line that the teaching of English is the central 
part of English education, and goes back to the origins of education in 
England. To our mind, it does this to excess and makes itself a little absurd. 
It is afraid of producing a mere Blue Book : “ spreads itself ’’ too much 
over ‘‘ the Polychronicon of Ranulf Higden (d. 1364). But the broad 
sweep taken by the committee has a value which it would be folly to 
dispute. 
a Z a 


cee” committee takes its stand on the ground that to be a good engineer 
or a good scavenger or a good grocer you must first be a good man. 
And to be a good man you must first know what you are and what you 
are doing. The committee ranges about here and there, but it indulges 
in no sort of rhetoric nor does it incur that danger. It betrays, however, 
its firm, unalterable, and unanimous belief that an intelligent knowledge 
of our language as it is and may be used is a thing indispensable in our 
national system of education. Its quotations from Matthew Arnold produce 
a somewhat melancholy effect. In 1871 Arnold wrote : “ What is comprised 
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under the word literature is in itself the greatest power available in 
education ; of this power it is not too much to say that in our elementary 
schools at present no use is made at all.’’ Fifty years ago a great poetic 
and critical genius was busying himself upon this point: in 1921 a 
committee appointed by Mr. Fisher is making a report upon it. What 
we should like to see is the same committee reassembling in 1922 to report 
on the influence which its proposals have had. 
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IB the meanwhile the report of Mr. Fisher’s Committee establishes 
almost beyond controversy one fact, that if popular education is not 
only to survive in England but also to become a real and a‘ beneficial 
part of our national life it must be based on the study and the practice 
of English. Very probably this book will not be widely read, though it 
is more entertaining and better written than many books on the same 
theme that attain a much wider public. There is about it nothing of the 
dryness of the ordinary Blue Book. We suspect that Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has had a considerable hand in its compilation : we attribute to 
him at least most of the excellent remarks about Shakespeare and the state- 
ment that, if read or performed in class, ‘‘ The Critic can be great fun!” 
Whoever is responsible, the report is an unusually vivacious and interesting 
piece of work. After all, we cannot, and should not, divorce our material 
and our spiritual interests. The works of Shakespeare may have a main 
influence on us in quickening our esthetic faculties. And yet who dare | 
say that the business of the world would not be helped and quickened 
if all the writers of business correspondence were to study, consciously 
and carefully, Shakespeare’s use of language? This is to put the whole 
affair on a low level; but a low level is not necessarily a base level. 
Mr. Fisher’s Committee is not concerned in the first place with producing 
new Shakespeares, nor even with producing appreciators of Shakespeare. 
Its task was to define conditions under which the whole English nation 
might be brought to have a more active and comprehensive intelligence 
than at present. Its thesis is that an understanding of language is the first 
step towards the training of the intelligence and that English is the 
language of the English. We are convinced that this report, in spite of 


certain incidental divagations, will be a landmark in the history of popular 
education in England. 


\ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HRISTMAS DAY, 1921, was the bicentenary of the birth of William 

Collins, son of a hatter in Chichester, and one of the truest of English 

lyric poets. The bulk of Collins’s work is very small, but it contains nothing 

bad, and several poems that are perfect, among them the Ode ta Evening 
(one of the very few great unrhymed lyrics in English), the Dirge in Cymbeline, and 
the Ode on the Death of Thamson. Best of all, however, are the lines beginning 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest, 


which must have been, especially during the last few years, to many people immeasur- 
ably moving ; for this poem is possibly the noblest, most tender of all English laments 
for the dead. Collins was educated at Winchester and at Oxford (both at Queen’s 
and at Magdalen). After an unhappy life he died, insane, in his native city in the 
year 1759. 
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NS Exhibition of Books Printed at the Chiswick Press (founded in 1810 by Charles 
Whittingham) was opened on December 12th at the Public Library, Duke’s 
Avenue, Chiswick. ‘This Press, it is perhaps hardly necessary to mention, was respon- 
sible for some of the best printing done in the earlier half of the nineteenth century—a 
period not prolific of good typography. Whittingham did much work for William 
Pickering and for other important publishers, and on his own account also he produced 
one of his most notable pieces of work—the hundred volumes of his British Poets. 
The Press was continued on Chiswick Mall until 1852 by the younger Charles 
Whittingham, nephew of the founder, and the firm is still in existence in Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane. 
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HE death occurred on December 5th of Mr. Alexander Louis Teixeira de 
Mattos, who was born at Amsterdam in 1865. He came to England at the age 
of nine, and from then was educated in this country. He was probably’ the most 


remarkable of recent translators into English ; certainly he had the widest range, for 


he published translations of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and. Danish books, 
including works by Chateaubriand, Zola, Couperus, Maeterlinck, and Fabre. Possibly 


‘it will be by his wonderfully good renderings of the works of the last-named that 


he will longest be remembered, for they have real distinction. Of work of a lighter 
kind we may mention his version of Maurice Leblanc’s Arséne Lupin stories. During 
the war Mr. Teixeira de Mattos was head of the Intelligence Section of the War 
Trade Intelligence Department, and performed other public services. 
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R. RICHARD BAGOT died on December 11th, at the age of sixty-one. He 
M was known as a novelist and as the author of several books on Italy. His first 
novel, which appeared in 1899, was A Roman Mystery, and many of his later stories 
also deal with Rome. Other books which he wrote are Casting of Nets (1901), Danna 
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Diana (1903)—both novels—The Lakes of Northern Italy (1907), My Italian Year 
(x911), and The Italians of To-day (1912). As a young man Mr. Bagot was at one time 
private secretary to the Governor of Western Australia. 
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Nine spring an International Book Fair will be held in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence. The exhibition will include the following sections : Books ; Old Books, 
Manuscripts, and Rare Editions ; Book Illustrations and Binding ; Photography and 
Cinematography as applied to Printing ; Posters ; Popular Education ; Machinery 
and Appliances for the Printing and Allied Trades. Exhibits will be arranged 
according to nationality. Further details may be obtained from the British Italian 
Commercial Association, 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


ale second number of the new series of Form (Morland Press, 4s.) contains 
an admirable series of pictures, mostly woodcuts, by various artists, including 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Austin O. Spare, Mr. John Nash, and Miss Nora Wright. 
Among these Mr. Nash’s reclining cows, in black and green, and Miss Wright’s 
house in a park are the most pleasing. The literary contributions vary a good deal ; 
and the prose seems hardly up to the level of the pictures. Mr. Desmond Coke makes 
a joke, not his best, about the telephone service ; and Mr. W. H. Davies writes an 
editorial which we have not yet succeeded in understanding. But there are good 


poems, one apparently by Mr. Davies himself, one by Mr. Monro, and one by 


Mr. Martin Armstrong. 
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ese December number of the Survey Graphic of New York is devoted almost 
entirely to an extremely interesting study of the Irish situation. Among the 
contributors are A. E., Mr. Erskine Childers, the Countess Markievicz, Mr. James 
Stephens, and Sir Horace Plunkett. All the articles are written in a moderate and 
informative manner ; and though affairs have changed since this number was published, 
it cannot but have a good effect on public opinion in America. The October number 
of The Yale Review marks the tenth anniversary of that excellent periodical. Amon 
its contents are an amusing article by Sir Harry Johnston on The Writing of Noses 
and a beautiful poem by Mr. Robert Frost called Maple. 
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ae Revue de France prints in its December number, under the heading Figures 
@’ Outre-manche, a study of Lord Curzon by M. J.-Augustin Léger. This essay 
confines itself for the most part to publicly-known facts, and is somewhat dry and 
sapless until at the end the writer bursts out with: “ Cette figure glabre, d’une 
correction compass¢ée, 4 la mine altiére, au regard morne malgré l’intelligence qui 
lemplit, déja elle apparait comme un lointain fantéme du passé.” 
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POETRY 


To Edmund Gosse 


(XMAS 1920) 


Die slowly down, like fading fires, 
What cheers us most is still the cry 
Of those who look for larger sky, 
And find, with every cloud withdrawn, 
Fresh promise of an ampler dawn. 
Your voice of yore was joined with these, 
I wish you therefore Hope and Ease, 
Health, and continued power to please. 


[> darkening days, when old desires 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


These are the last lines committed to writing by Austin Dobson. 


The Late Stand-To 


THOUGHT of cottages nigh brooks 
Whose aspens loved to shine and swirl, 
And chubby babies’ wondering looks 
Above the doorboards, and the girl 

Who blossomed like the morning sky, 
With clear light like a lily made ; 
She dipt her bucket and went by 
Where bright the unwithering water played. 
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No water ever ran so blithe 
As that same mill-tail stream, I’d say, : 
And life as laughing danced as lithe 7 
And twinkled on as many a day. : 
The wonder seemed that summer waned, : 
So full it filled the giant sphere, 
But skulls chill on where warm blood reigned 
And even such summers must grow sere. 


I heard the bell brag on the west 
And whisper on the eastern wind, 
And hated how it found the nest 
That Time was never meant to find : 
Through many an afternoon blue-hung 
Like sultry smoke with drowsy heat 
There came the bell-cote’s scheming tongue 
Till gipsy-boys that slouched down street 


With roach on withy rods impaled 
Had flown, and swallows met to fly, 
And yellow light and leaves prevailed 
And trouble roved the evening sky. 
But spite of ghosts who shook their hair 
In clouds and stalked through darker plains, 
Still to the wood bridge I’d repair 
Ere autumn palsied into rains. 


The fish turned over in the shoal, 
A flash of summer ! then came she, 
Who when green leaves were lapping cool 
So like a lily dazzled me ; 
Her basketful of mushrooms got, 
She passed, she called me by my name, 
And now whole myriads are forgot 
But kindly Nell will seem the same 


Down to my death ! Long tarry, Sun, 
That shone upon us two that day, 
And autumn’s honey breath live on 
The last sighed air that leaves me clay— 
Clay ! clay ! the packing bullets mocked, 
And split the breastwork by my head, 
And into aching senses shocked, 
I gave Stand-To ! the east was red. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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Will-o'-the-W isp 


ROM choked morass I leap and run 
As free as heaven’s stars or sun, 
And when the fisher gets him home 
About his lair I nimbly roam, 
Unthreatened by his envious eye 
That wishes water-folk to die, 
And then like darting dace I go 
Soaring, swerving high and low. 


‘The wind, though scarce a ghostly stir, 
Bears my small torch that men aver 

Is but a vapour’s fevered sheen 

Or lanterned fly like him in green 
Whose light now glistens on the road 
When mewling cat-owls wheel abroad ; 
But those who’ve seen me make reply, 
“* Nor marish-breath nor lanterned fly.” 


And this my revel I will make 

Though churls and fools rush in my wake 
And like a thistle’s down would seize 

A God that takes his evening ease ! 

So Hodge and Ha’pence lured askance 

See me past further sagbeds dance, 

And squashing where the black streams crawl 
Are left with working mire to brawl. 


On ashy clouds if I’ve a mind 

I hover over human kind 

And loose my summer lightnings till 
The drunkard’s noisy tongue is still ; 
I with the bright-haired comets kin, 
Baited for a harlequin, 

I, spirit fire that none can quell, 
(Content in swamps despised to dwell ! 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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Contraria 


When every wind is numb at dead of night, 
A thousand tapers kindle, and the mud 
Of lanes with silver crucibles is bright. 
The meanest pool, no bigger than a hand, 
Catches Orion’s shoulder, as he strides 
Over the margin of the frozen land, 
And all heaven’s magic on a puddle rides. 
But if the stars their images refuse, 
These waters are a waste of eyeless fear, 
A cold obscurity, in which men lose 
Trust in themselves, and drift afraid to steer. 
Without the moon there’s ruin in the sea, 
And with her the least spring has alchemy. 


Giiterever the dykes, which lap with wintry flood, 


How faint, when winter in swift snow descends, 
Is the suspicion of another spring. 

When hedges creak with ice, and drear lane-ends 
Assemble bird and beast in dismal ring ; 

When twilight ever hovers in the air, 

Who then can see the blue and burning sk 
Where song birds float, or smell the blossom fair, 
Or taste the virtue of the sun’s clear eye ? 

So when I see a wintry solitude 

In long cold distances between us spread, 

Upon my spirit drifts of despair intrude, 

Like whirling ghosts of sweet remembrance dead. 
But yet I know, as often as I’m wise, 

That spring sleeps somewhere in thy truthful eyes. 


Oft out of humour and grown delicate 

With the confinement of that inward cell, 
Where passions, dreams, and inbred visions sate 
The heart that breeds them, sullen I rebel 
From love’s soft air and tender subtleties. 

Then to the genial plains of earth I go, 

Where balsams choice as in the Hesperides, 
Upon the morn’s cool forehead sweetly blow. 
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There, as the generous team strains to the trace, 
As ridges noiseless swell, as sinews tire, 
Disorder to a careless joy gives place, 

And heaven lies wondrous near a simple shire. 
Then do I find how treacherous earth can be, 
My fond escape has led me nigher thee. 


Since we are like our vows to disengage, 

And close upon farewell, and half afraid 

The finger trembles down love’s latest page, 
One thing I’d say, and leave the rest unsaid. 
Pale Egypt crushed between her royal lips 
The pearl of Venus ; and the stratagem 

Of fairer Helen matched a thousand ships, 
And Sheba’s riddles wise Jerusalem. 

But something thou of Eve, when Eden lost, 
She still remembered the nobility 

Which shaped her, and with smiles rebuked the cost, 
Of all that reassured her memory. 

And, had I used it, chance by thee was given, 
' In a small age to know the space of heaven. 


ROY MELDRUM 


The Owl 


HEN I was young my heart inclined 
\) \ To eggs and fishes, moths and stamps. 
These were the lodestones of my mind, 
And to my feet succeeding lamps. 


But moths dissolve and stamps decay, 
Fishes grow stale and eggs take wings ; 
And when my childhood passed away 
I put away all childish things. 
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Now am I Mammon’s through and through, 
And suffer in my soul disease. 

I have forgotten all I knew 
Of newts and lizards, toads and bees. 


Now am I lost. Long years ago 
I heard the gates of Heaven slam : 
Yet deep within my bones I know 
All that I ever was I am. 


To-night I felt the silent beat 

Of owlets’ wings—my blood rushed fast. 
Breathless I knew beneath my feet 

A little outcrop of the past. 


ALEXANDER GRAY 


Nocturne 


IGHT ; the unwelcome sound of rain ; 

Streets storm-swept, bleak and bare ; 

And through the blurred and streaming pane 
An unknown city’s glare. 


Here have I no remembrancer : 
I have no heart to see 

These streets which were so dear to her 
And are so strange to me. 


ALEXANDER GRAY 
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April Songs 


P : \HRO’ the wide casement pours, this April morn, 


The multitudinous gladness of young things, 
Fragrance and song, Life’s Paan-chant and Spring’s, 
The choral symphony of Earth new-born. 


The Triumph of Life ! A victor Charioteer 
He rides, escorted by his hymning host ; 
Old Age behind him flutters, a wan ghost, 

And Death is as the snow of yester-year. 


But hark, thro’ that tumultuous music wild 
Poured from the rapture of a myriad throats, 
Out of some hidden dell of gladness floats 

The solitary singing of a Child. 


Clear, strong, and tender, from its bower of bliss 
Rings the Child’s song—a world-old melody, 
That to the far-off passion of days gone-by 

Weds the young ardour of the hour that is. 


Dead souls of heroes, saints, and lovers, leap 
To life, and glory and aspire again, 
Called by the magically artless strain 
Forth from the shadowy limbo where they sleep. 


Chant on, loud choir ! Ride on, proud Charioteer ! 
Next April, thou and all thy hymning host 
Yourselves will be as yonder aged ghost 

Or as the vanished snow of yester-year ! 


What know the little tinkling valley-springs 
Of the great inland water whence they rose ? 
The eternal Spirit of Man, undream’d of, flows 
In the Child’s quavering accents when it sings. 
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eAt a Concert 


S I walked home in the starlight, remembering well 

At evening’s long delight and the music’s spell, 
Your smiles and happy face, and the silent crowd 

Of happy faces uplifted all, or bowed, 
Or sad for a moment, or rapt, and glowing with pleasure, 
And hearts, and feet and fingers moving in measure, 
I was filled with the old joy, and I loved you again ; 
But not as before, not with the exquisite pain 
Of baffled desire, nor with any desire at all, 
I loved you no more, no less than the folk in the hall, 
The silent listening people with shining eyes, 
Around us, humble or proud, or foolish or wise, 
Clean or unclean, I saw and I loved them well, 
Remembering with joy your smile and the music’s spell. 
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ellen BAY | 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
I 


ERY early morning. The sun was not yet risen, and the whole of 

Crescent Bay was hidden under a white sea-mist. The big bush- 

covered hills at the back were smothered. You could not see 

where they ended and the paddocks and bungalows began. The 
sandy road was gone and the paddocks and bungalows the other side of it ; 
there were no white dunes covered with reddish grass beyond them ; 
there was nothing to mark which was beach and where was the sea. A 
heavy dew had fallen. The grass was blue. Big drops hung on the bushes 
and just did not fall ; the silvery, fluffy toi-toi was limp on its long stalks 
and all the marigolds and the pinks in the bungalow gardens were bowed 
to the earth with wetness. Drenched were the cold fuchsias, round pearls 
of dew lay on the flat nasturtium leaves. It looked as though the sea had 
beaten up softly in the darkness, as though one immense wave had come 
rippling, rippling—how far ? Perhaps if you had waked up in the middle 
of the night you might have seen a big fish flicking in at the window and 
Poncagain.*. . . 

Ah-aah ! sounded the sleepy sea. And from the bush there came the 
sound of little streams flowing, quickly, lightly, slipping between the 
smooth stones, gushing into ferny basins and out again ; and there was the 
splashing of big drops on large leaves, and something else—what was it ? 
—a faint stirring and shaking, the snapping of a twig, and then such silence 
that it seemed someone was listening. 

Round the corner of Crescent Bay, between the piled-up masses of: 
broken rock, a flock of sheep came pattering. They were huddled together, 
a small, tossing, woolly mass, and their thin, stick-like legs trotted along 
quickly as if the cold and the quiet had frightened them. Behind them an 
old sheep-dog, his soaking paws covered with sand, ran along with his 
nose to the ground, but carelessly, as if thinking of something else. And 
then in the rocky gateway the shepherd himself appeared. He was a lean, 

upright old man, in a frieze coat that was covered with a web of tiny drops, 
velvet trousers tied under the knee, and a wideawake with a folded blue 
handkerchief round the brim. One hand was crammed into his belt, the 
other grasped a beautifully smooth yellow stick. And as he walked, taking 
his time, he kept up a very soft light whistling, an airy, far-away fluting 
‘that sounded mournful and tender. The old dog cut an ancient caper or 
two and then drew up sharp, ashamed of his levity, and walked a few 
dignified paces by his master’s side. The sheep ran forward in little patter- 
ing rushes ; they began to bleat, and ghostly flocks and herds answered. 
them from under the sea. ‘‘ Baa! Baaa!”’ For a time they seemed to be 
always on the same piece of ground. There ahead was stretched the sandy 
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road with shallow puddles ; the same soaking bushes showed on either 
side, and the same shadowy palings. Then something immense came into — 
view : an enormous shock-haired giant with his arms stretched out. It was _ 
the big gum-tree outside Mrs. Stubbs’s shop, and as they passed by there 
was a strong whiff of eucalyptus. And now big spots of light gleamed in 
the mist. The shepherd stopped whistling ; he rubbed his red nose and wet _ 
beard on his wet sleeve and, screwing up his eyes, glanced in the direction 
of the sea. The sun was rising. It was marvellous how quickly the mist _ 
thinned, sped away, dissolved from the shallow plain, rolled up from the 
bush and was gone as if in a hurry to escape ; big twists and curls jostled 
and shouldered each other as the silvery beams broadened. The far-away 
sky—a bright, pure blue—was reflected in the puddles, and the drops, 
swimming along the telegraph-poles, flashed into points of light. Now 
the leaping, glittering sea was so bright it made one’s eyes ache to look at 
it. The shepherd drew a pipe, the bowl as small as an acorn, out of his 
breast-pocket, fumbled for a chunk of speckled tobacco, pared off a few 
shavings, and stuffed the bowl. He was a grave, fine-looking old man. 
As he lit up and the blue smoke wreathed his head, the dog, watching, 
looked proud of him. 

‘“‘ Baa! Baaa!”’ The sheep spread out into a fan. They were just clear — 
of the summer colony before the first sleeper turned over and lifted a 
drowsy head ; their cry sounded in the dreams of little children : 
who lifted their arms to drag down, to cuddle the darling little woolly 
lambs of sleep. Then the first inhabitant appeared ; it was the Burnell’s 
cat Florrie, sitting on the gate-post, far too early as usual, looking for 
their milkgirl. When she saw the old sheep-dog she sprang up quickly, 
arched her back, drew in her tabby head, and seemed to give a little 
fastidious shiver. “‘ Ugh ! What a coarse, revolting creature ! ”’ said Florrie. 
‘But the old sheep-dog, not looking up, waggled past, flinging out his legs 
from side to side. Only one of his ears twitched to prove that he saw, and 
thought her a silly young female. 

The breeze of morning lifted in the bush and the smell of leaves and 
wet black earth mingled with the sharp smell of the sea. Myriads of birds 
were singing. A goldfinch flew over the shepherd’s head and, perching on 
the tip-top of a spray, it turned to the sun, ruffling its small breast feathers. 
And now they had passed the fisherman’s hut, passed the charred-looking 
little whare where Leila the milkgirl lived with her old Gran. The sheep 
strayed over a yellow swamp and Wag, the sheep-dog, padded after, 
rounded them up and headed them for the steeper, narrower rocky pass 
that led out of Crescent Bay and towards Daylight Cove. Baa! Baa! Faint 
the cry came as they rocked along the fast drying road. The shepherd put 
away his pipe, dropping it into his breast-pocket so that the little bowl 
hung over. And straightway the soft airy whistling began again. Wag ran 
out along a ledge of rock after something that smelled, and ran back again 
disgusted. ‘Then pushing, nudging, hurrying, the sheep rounded the bend 
and the shepherd followed after out of sight. 
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___ A few moments later the back door of one of the bungalows opened, 

and a figure in a broad-striped bathing-suit flung down the paddock, 
cleared the stile, rushed through the tussock grass into the hollow, staggered 
up the sandy hillock and raced for dear life over the big porous stones, 
over the cold wet pebbles, on to the hard sand that gleamed like oil. Splish ! 
Splosh ! The water bubbled round his legs as Stanley Burnell waded out 
exulting. First man in as usual! He’d beaten them all again. And he 
swooped down to souse his head and neck. 

“ Hail, brother! All hail, Thou Mighty one!” A velvety bass voice 
came booming over the water. 

Great Scott ! Damnation take it! Stanley lifted up to see a dark head 
bobbing far out and an arm lifted. It was Jonathan Trout—there before 
him ! “‘ Glorious morning ! ”’ sang the voice. 

“Yes, very fine!” said Stanley briefly. Why the dickens didn’t the 
fellow stick to his part of the sea ? Why should he come barging over to 
this exact spot ? Stanley gave a kick, a lunge, and struck out, swimming 
overarm. But Jonathan was a match for him. Up he came; his black hair 
sleek on his forehead, his short beard sleek. 

“1 had an extraordinary dream last night !”’ he shouted. 

What was the matter with the man? This mania for conversation 
irritated Stanley beyond words. And it was always the same—always some 
piffe about a dream he’d had, or some cranky idea he’d got hold of, or 
some rot he’d been reading. Stanley turned over on his back and kicked 
with his legs till he was a living waterspout. But even then . . . “I 
dreamed I was hanging over a terrifically high cliff, shouting to someone 
below.”” You would be! thought Stanley. He could stick no more of it. 
He stopped splashing. ‘‘ Look here, Trout,” he said, “ I’m rather in a 
hurry this morning.” 

** You’re WHAT ?” Jonathan was so surprised—or pretended to be— 
that he sank under the water, then reappeared again, blowing. 

‘* All I mean is,” said Stanley, “‘ I’ve no time to—to—to fool about. I 
want to get this over. I’m in a hurry. I’ve work to do this morning—see ? ” 

Jonathan was gone before Stanley had finished. “ Pass friend!” said 

the bass voice gently, and he slid away through the water with scarcely a 
ripple. . . . But curse the fellow ! He’d ruined Stanley’s bathe. What an 
unpractical idiot the man was ! Stanley struck out to sea again and then as 
quickly swam in again and away he rushed up the beach. He felt cheated. — 

Jonathan stayed a little longer in the water. He floated gently, moving his 

“hands like fins, and letting the sea rock his long skinny body. It was curious, 
but in spite of everything he was fond of Stanley Burnell. True, he had a 
fiendish desire to tease him sometimes, to poke fun at him, but at bottom 
he was sorry for the fellow. There was something pathetic in his determina- 
tion to make a job of everything. You couldn’t help feeling he’d be caught 


out one day, and then what an almighty cropper he’d come ! At that moment 
21 
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an immense wave lifted Jonathan, rode past him and broke along the — 
beach with a joyful sound. What a beauty ! And now there came another. 
That was the way to live—carelessly, recklessly, spending oneself. He got 
on to his feet and began to wade towards the shore, pressing his toes into 
the firm wrinkled sand. To take things easy, not to fight against the ebb 
and flow of life, but to give way to it—that was what was needed. It was 
this tension that was all wrong. To live—to live ! And the perfect morning, 
so fresh and fair, basking in the light, as though laughing at its own beauty, 
seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Why not?” 

But now he was out of the water Jonathan turned blue with cold. He 
ached all over ; it was as though someone was wringing the blood out of 
him. And stalking up the beach, shivering, all his muscles tight, he too felt 
his bathe was spoilt. He’d stayed in too long. 


Iil 


Beryl was alone in the living-room when Stanley appeared, wearing a 
blue serge suit, a stiff collar and a spotted tie. He looked almost uncannily 
clean and brushed ; he was going to town for the day. Dropping into his 
chair, he pulled out his watch and put it beside his plate. 

““ [ve just got twenty-five minutes,” he said. ““ You might go and see 
if the porridge is ready, Beryl.” 

“* Mother’s just gone for it,” said Beryl. She sat down at the table and 
poured out his tea. 

“Thanks!” Stanley took a sip. “ Hullo!” he said in an astonished 
voice, “‘ you’ve forgotten the sugar.” 

“Oh, sorry !”’ But even then Beryl didn’t help him ; she pushed the 
basin across. What did this mean ? As Stanley helped himself his blue 
eyes widened ; they seemed to quiver. He shot a quick glance at his sister- 
in-law and leaned back. 

“* Nothing wrong—is there ? ” he asked carelessly, fingering his collar. 

Beryl’s head was bent ; she turned her plate in her fingers. 

‘ Nothing,” said her light voice. Then she too looked up and smiled at 
Stanley. ‘‘ Why should there be ? ” 

“Q-oh! No reason at all as far as I know. I thought you seemed 
rather——”’ 

At that moment the door opened and the three little girls appeared, 
each carrying a porridge plate. ‘They were dressed alike in blue jerseys and 
knickers ; their brown legs were bare, and each had her hair plaited and 
pinned up in what was called a horse’s tail. Behind them came Mrs. 
Fairfield with the tray. 

“ Carefully, children,” she warned. But they were taking the very 
greatest care. They loved being allowed to carry things. “ Have you said 
good morning to your father ? ” 

“Yes, grandma.”” They settled themselves on the bench opposite 
Stanley and Beryl. 
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- Good morning, Stanley!’ Old Mrs. Fairfield gave him his plate. 
“™ Morning, mother ! How’s the boy ? ” 


“ Splendid. He only woke up once last night. What a perfect morn- 


_ ing!” The old woman paused, her hand on the loaf of bread, to gaze out 


of the open door into the garden. The sea sounded. Through the wide 
open window streamed the sun on to the yellow varnished walls and bare 
floor. Everything on the table flashed and glittered. In the middle there 
was an old salad bowl filled with yellow and red nasturtiums. She smiled, 
and a look of deep content shone in her eyes. 

“You might cut me a slice of that bread, mother,” said Stanley. “ I’ve 
only twelve and a half minutes before the coach passes. Has anyone given 
my shoes to the servant-girl ? ” 

“Yes, they’re ready for you.” Mrs. Fairfield was quite unrufHled. 

; # Oh, Kezia ! Why are you such a messy child!” cried Beryl despair- 
ingly. 

“Me, Aunt Beryl?” Kezia stared at her. What had she done now? 
She had only dug a river down the middle of her porridge, filled it, and 
was eating the banks away. But she did that every single morning, and no 
one had said a word up till now. 

“Why can’t you eat your food properly like Isabel and Lottie?” How 
unfair grown-ups are ! 

** But Lottie always makes a floating island, don’t you, Lottie ?”’ 

“I don’t,” said Isabel smartly. ‘‘ I just sprinkle mine with sugar and 
put on the milk and finish it. Only babies play with their food.” 

Stanley pushed back his chair and got up. 

““ Would you get me those shoes, mother ? And, Beryl, if you’ve finished, 
I wish you’d cut down to the gate and stop the coach. Run in to your 
mother, Isabel, and ask her where my bowler hat’s been put. Wait a 
minute—have you children been playing with my stick ? ” 

“No, father!” 

“* But I put it here.’’ Stanley began to bluster. “ I remember distinctly 
putting it in this corner. Now who’s had it? There’s no time to lose. 
Look sharp ! The stick’s got to be found.” 

Even Alice, the servant-girl, was drawn into the chase. ‘‘ You haven’t 
been using it to poke the kitchen fire with by any chance ? ” 

Stanley dashed into the bedroom where Linda was lying. ‘“ Most extra- 


~ ordinary thing. I can’t keep a single possession to myself. They’ve made 


away with my stick, now!” 
“Stick, dear? What stick ?”’ Linda’s vagueness on these occasions 

could not be real, Stanley decided. Would nobody sympathise with him ? 
“Coach ! Coach, Stanley !”’ Beryl’s voice cried from the gate. Stanley 


waved his arms to Linda. “ No time to say good-bye !”’ he cried. And he 


— 
Sc 


meant that as a punishment to her. 

He snatched his bowler hat, dashed out of the house, and swung down 
the garden-path. Yes, the coach was there, waiting, and Beryl, leaning over 
the open gate, was laughing up at somebody or other just as if nothing had 
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happened. The heartlessness of women ! The way they took it for grante 
it was your job to slave away for them while they didn’t even take the 


7y 


trouble to see that your walking-stick wasn’t lost. Kelly trailed his whip — 


across the horses. 


“Good-bye, Stanley!” called Beryl, sweetly and gaily. It was easy — 
enough to say good-bye ! And there she stood, idle, shading her eyes with — 
her hand. The worst of it was Stanley had to shout good-bye too, for the — 


sake of appearances. Then he saw her turn, give a little skip, and run back 
to the house. She was glad to be rid of him ! et: 

Yes, she was thankful. Into the living-room she ran and called “ He's 
gone!” Linda cried from her room, “ Beryl, has Stanley gone ?”’ Old 
Mrs. Fairfield appeared, carrying the boy in his little flannel coatee. 

Gone. . 

Scone! | 

Oh, the relief, the difference it made to have the man out of the house! 
Their very voices were changed as they called to one another ; they sounded 
warm and loving and as if they shared a secret. Beryl went over to the table. 
‘‘ Have another cup of tea, mother. It’s still hot.’’ She wanted, somehow, 
to celebrate the fact that they could do what they liked now ; there was no 
man to disturb them ; the whole perfect day was theirs. 

“No, thank you, child,” said old Mrs. Fairfield, but the way at that 
moment she tossed the boy up and said “‘ A-goos-a-goos-a-ga!”’ to him 
meant that she felt the same. The little girls ran into the paddock like 
chickens let out of a coop. 


‘Even Alice, the servant-girl, washing up the dishes in the kitchen, caught 


the infection and used the precious tank-water in a perfectly reckless 
fashion. ‘‘ Oh, these men!” said she, and she plunged the teapot into 
the bowl and held it under the water even after it had stopped bubbling, 
as if it too was a man and drowning was too good for them. 


IV 


“ Wait for me, Isa-bel ! Kezia, wait for me ! ”’ 

There was poor little Lottie left behind again, because she found it so 
fearfully hard to get over the stile by herself. When she stood on the first 
step her knees began to wobble ; she grasped the post. Then you had to 


put one leg over. But which leg ? She never could decide. And when she — 


did finally put one leg over with a sort of stamp of despair—then the feeling 


was awful. She was half in the paddock still and half in the tussock grass. — 


She clutched the post desperately and lifted up her voice. ‘‘ Wait forme!” — 


“No, don’t you wait for her, Kezia! ” said Isabel. “‘ She’s such a little 
silly. She’s always making a fuss. Come on!” And she tugged Kezia’s 
jersey. ‘“ You can use my bucket if you come with me,” she said kindly. 
“ It’s bigger than yours.” But Kezia couldn’t leave Lottie all by herself. 
She ran back to her. By this time Lottie was very red in the face and 
breathing heavily. 
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“ Here, put your other foot over,” said Kezia. 

“ Where ? ” 

Lottie looked down at Kezia as if from a mountain height. 

~ Here, where my hand is.” Kezia patted the place. 

“ Oh, there do you mean?” Lottie gave a deep sigh and put the second 
foot over. 

‘ Now—sort of turn round and sit down and slide,” said Kezia. 

‘* But there’s nothing to sit down on, Kezia,”’ said Lottie. 

She managed it at last, and once it was over she shook herself and began 
to beam. 

‘“ I’m getting better at climbing over stiles, aren’t I, Kezia ? ” 

Lottie’s was a very hopeful nature. 

The pink and the blue sunbonnet followed Isabel’s bright red sun- 
bonnet up that sliding, slipping hill. At the top they paused to decide 
where to go and to have a good stare at who was there already. Seen from 
behind, standing against the skyline, gesticulating largely with their 
spades, they looked like minute puzzled explorers. 

The whole family of Samuel Josephs was there already with their lady 
help, who sat on a camp-stool and kept order with a whistle that she wore 
tied round her neck, and a small cane with which she directed operations. 
The Samuel Josephs never played by themselves or managed their own 
game. If they did, it ended in the boys pouring water down the girls’ necks 
or the girls trying to put little black crabs into the boys’ pockets. So Mrs. 
S. J. and the poor lady help drew up what she called a “‘ brogramme ” 
every morning to keep them “ abused and out of bischief.” It was all 
competitions or races or round games. Everything began with a piercing 
blast of the lady help’s whistle and ended with another. There were even 
prizes—large, rather dirty paper parcels which the lady help with a sour 
little smile drew out of a bulging string kit. The Samuel Josephs fought 
fearfully for the prizes and cheated and pinched one another’s arms—they 
were all expert pinchers. The only time the Burnell children ever played 
with them Kezia got a prize, and when she undid three bits of paper she 
found a very small rusty button-hook. She couldn’t understand why they 
meade such a fuss. ... 

But they never played with the Samuel Josephs now or even went to 


_ their parties. The Samuel Josephs were always giving children’s parties 


at the Bay, and there was always the same food. A big washhand basin of 
very brown fruit-salad, buns cut into four, and a wash-hand jug full of 
something the lady help called ‘‘ Limomadedear.” And you went away in 
the evening with half the frill torn off your frock or something spilled all 
down the front of your openwork pinafore, leaving the Samuel Josephs 
leaping like savages on their lawn. No ! They were too awful. 

On the other side of the beach, close down to the water, two little boys, 
their knickers rolled up, twinkled like spiders. One was digging, the other 
pattered in and out of the water, filling a small bucket. They were the 
Trout boys, Pip and Rags. But Pip was so busy digging and Rags was so 
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busy helping that they didn’t see their little cousins until they were quite 
close. 

“Look!” said Pip. “ Look what I’ve discovered.” And he showed 
them an old, wet, squashed-looking boot. The three little girls stared. 

‘‘ Whatever are you going to do with it ?” asked Kezia. bs 

‘ Keep it, of course |!” Pip was very scornful. “ It’s a find—see ? 

Yes, Kezia saw that. Allthe same .. . 

‘“ There’s lots of things buried in the sand,” explained Pip. “ They get 
chucked up from wrecks. Treasure. Why, you might find . . .” 

‘‘ But why does Rags have to keep on pouring water in ? ” asked Lottie. 


‘Oh, that’s to moisten it,” said Pip, ‘‘ to make the work a bit easier! 


Keep it up, Rags!” 

And good little Rags ran up and down, pouring in the water that turned 
brown like cocoa. 

“‘ Here, shall I show you what I found yesterday ?”’ said Pip mysteri- 
ously, and he stuck his spade into the sand. ‘‘ Promise not to tell.” 

They promised. 

‘* Say, cross my heart straight dinkum.” 

The little girls said it. 

Pips took something out of his pocket, rubbed it a long time on the 
front of his jersey, then breathed on it and rubbed it again. 

“‘ Now turn round!’ he ordered. 

They turned round. 

‘* All look the same way ! Keep still ! Now ! ” | 


’ 


And his hand opened ; he held up to the light something that flashed, | 


that winked, that was a most lovely green. 

“It’s an emeral,”’ said Pip solemnly. 

‘Ts it really, Pip?’ Even Isabel was impressed. 

The lovely green thing seemed to dance in Pip’s fingers. Aunt Beryl 
had an emeral in a ring, but it was a very small one. This one was as big 
as a star and far more beautiful. 


V 


As the morning lengthened whole parties appeared over the sandhills 
and came down on the beach to bathe. It was understood that at eleven 
o’clock the women and children of the summer colony had the sea to 
themselves. First the women undressed, pulled on their bathing-dresses, 
and covered their heads in hideous caps like sponge bags ; then the children 
were unbuttoned. The beach was strewn with little heaps of clothes and 
shoes ; the big summer hats, with stones on them to keep them from 
blowing away, looked like immense shells. It was strange that even the sea 
seemed to sound differently when all those leaping, laughing figures ran 
into the waves. Old Mrs. Fairfield, in a lilac cotton dress and a black hat 
tied under the chin, gathered her little brood and got them ready. The little 
Trout boys whipped their shirts over their heads, and away the five sped, 
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while their grandma sat with one hand in her knitting-bag ready to draw 
out the ball of wool when she was satisfied they were safely in. 

The firm, compact little girls were not half so brave as the tender, 
delicate-looking little boys. Pip and Rags, shivering, crouching down, 
slapping the water, never hesitated. But Isabel, who could swim twelve 
strokes, and Kezia, who could nearly swim eight, only followed on the 


_ strict understanding they were not to be splashed. As for Lottie, she didn’t 


follow at all. She liked to be left to go in her own way, please. And that 
way was to sit down at the edge of the water, her legs straight, her knees 
pressed together, and to make vague motions with her arms as if she 
expected to be wafted out to sea. But when a bigger wave than usual, an 
old whiskery one, came lolloping along in her direction she scrambled 
to her feet with a face of horror and flew up the beach again. 

‘‘ Here, mother, keep those for me, will you?” 

‘Two rings and a thin gold watch were dropped into Mrs. Fairfield’s lap. 

“Yes, dear. But aren’t you going to bathe here ? ” 

““No-o,” Beryl drawled. She sounded vague. “ I’m undressing further 
along. I’m going to bathe with Mrs. Harry Kember.”’ 

“Very well.” But Mrs. Fairfield’s lips set. She disapproved of Mrs. 
Harry Kember. Beryl knew it. 

Poor old mother, she smiled, as she skimmed over the stones. Poor old 
mother ! Old ! Oh, what joy, what bliss it was to be young. . . . 

“You look very pleased,” said Mrs. Harry Kember. She sat hunched 
up on the stones, her arms round her knees, smoking. 

“It’s such a lovely day,” said Beryl, smiling down at her. 

“Oh, my dear !”’ Mrs. Harry Kember’s voice sounded as though she 
knew better than that. But then her voice always sounded as though she 
knew something better about you than you did yourself. She was a long, 
strange-looking woman with narrow hands and feet. Her face, too, was 
long and narrow and exhausted-looking ; even her fair, curled fringe 
looked burnt out and withered. She was the only woman at the Bay 
who smoked, and she smoked incessantly, keeping the cigarette between 
her lips while she talked, and only taking it out when the ash was so long 
you could not understand why it did not fall. When she was not playing 
bridge—she played bridge every day of her life—she spent her time lying 


~~ in the full glare of the sun ; she could stand any amount of it ; she never 


had enough. All the same it did not seem to warm her. Parched, withered, 
cold, she lay stretched on the stones like a piece of tossed-up driftwood. 
The women at the Bay thought she was very, very fast. Her lack of vanity, 
her slang, the way she treated men as though she was one of them, and 
the fact that she didn’t care twopence about her house and called the 
servant Gladys “ Glad-eyes ”’ was disgraceful. Standing on the verandah 
steps Mrs. Kember would call in her indifferent, tired voice, “I say, 
Glad-eyes, you might heave me a handkerchief, if P've got one, will you ? ”’ 
And Glad-eyes, a red bow in her hair instead of a cap and white shoes, 
came running with an impudent smile. It was an absolute scandal! True, 
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she had no children, and her husband. . . . Here the voices were always 
raised ; they became fervent. How can he have married her ? How can he, 
how can he ? It must have been money, of course, but even then ! 

Mrs. Kember’s husband was at least ten years younger than she was, 
and so incredibly handsome that he looked like a mask or a most perfect 
illustration in an American novel rather than a man. Black hair, dark-blue 
eyes, red lips, a slow sleepy smile, a fine tennis-player, a perfect dancer, 
and with it all a mystery. Harry Kember was like a man walking in his 
sleep. Men couldn’t stand him, they couldn’t get a word out of the chap ; 
he ignored his wife just as she ignored him. How did he live ? Of course 
there were stories, but such stories! They simply couldn’t be told. The 
women he’d been seen with, the places he’d been seen in... . But 
nothing was ever certain, nothing definite. Some of the women at the Bay 
privately thought he’d commit a murder one day. Yes, even while they 
talked to Mrs. Kember and took in the awful concoction she was wearing 
they saw her, stretched as she lay on the beach, but cold, bloody, and still 
with a cigarette stuck in the corner of her mouth. 

Mrs. Kember rose, yawned, unsnapped her belt-buckle, and tugged 
at the tape of her blouse. And Beryl stepped out of her skirt and shed 
her jersey, and stood up in her short white petticoat and her camisole 
‘with ribbon bows on the shoulders. 

“Mercy on us,” said Mrs. Harry Kember, “ what a little beauty you are 

“Don’t!” said Beryl softly ; but, drawing off one stocking and then 
the other, she felt a little beauty. 


1 


“* My dear—why not ?”’ said Mrs. Harry Kember, stamping on her own ~ 


petticoat. Really—her underclothes! A pair of blue cotton knickers and 
a linen bodice that reminded one somehow of a pillow-case. . . . “‘ And 
you don’t wear stays, do you?” She touched Beryl’s waist, and Beryl 
sprang away with a small affected cry. Then ‘“‘ Never ! ” she said firmly. 

““ Lucky little creature,” sighed Mrs. Kimber, unfastening her own. 

Beryl turned her back and began the complicated movements of someone 
who is trying to take off her clothes and to pull on her bathing-dress all at 
one and the same time. 

“Oh, my dear—don’t mind me,” said Mrs. Harry Kember. ‘‘ Why be 
shy ? I shan’t eat you. I shan’t be shocked like those other ninnies.’’ And 
she gave her strange neighing laugh and grimaced at the other women. 

But Beryl was shy. She never undressed in front of anybody. Was that 
silly ? Mrs. Harry Kember made her feel it was silly, even something to 
be ashamed of. Why be shy indeed ? She glanced quickly at her friend 
standing so boldly in her torn chemise and lighting a fresh cigarette ; and 
a quick, bold, evil feeling started up in her breast. Laughing recklessly, 
she drew on the limp, sandy-feeling bathing-dress that was not quite 
dry and fastened the twisted buttons. 

“ That’s better,” said Mrs. Harry Kember. They began to go down the 
beach together. “ Really it’s a sin for you to wear clothes, my dear. Some- 
body’s got to tell you some day.” 


7 


: 
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The water was quite warm. It was that marvellous transparent blue, 


_ flecked with silver, but the sand at the bottom looked gold ; when you 


_ kicked with your toes there rose a little puff of gold-dust. Now the waves 


wheat rye 


just reached her breast. Beryl stood, her arms outstretched, gazing out, and 
as each wave came she gave the slightest little jump, so that it seemed it was 
the wave which lifted her so gently. 

“T believe in pretty girls having a good time,” said Mrs. Harry 
Kember. “Why not? Don’t you make a mistake, my dear. Enjoy 
yourself.”” And suddenly she turned turtle, disappeared, and swam 
away quickly, quickly, like a rat. Then she flicked round and began 
swimming back. She was going to say something else. Beryl felt that she 
was being poisoned by this cold woman, but she longed to hear. But, oh, how 
strange, how horrible ! As Mrs. Harry Kember came up close she looked, 
in her black waterproof bathing-cap, with her sleepy face lifted above the 
water, just her chin touching, like a horrible caricature of her husband. 


VI 

In a steamer chair, under a manuka-tree that grew in the middle of the 
front grass patch, Linda Burnell dreamed the morning away. She did 
nothing. She looked up at the dark, close, dry leaves of the manuka, at 
the chinks of blue between, and now and again a tiny yellowish flower 
dropped on her. Pretty—yes, if you held one of those flowers on the palm 
of your hand and looked at it closely it was an exquisite small thing. 
Each pale yellow petal shone as if each was the careful work of a loving 
hand. The tiny tongue in the centre gave it the shape of a bell. And when 
you turned it over the outside was a deep bronze colour. But as soon as 
they flowered they fell and were scattered. You brushed them off your 
frock as you talked ; the horrid little things got caught in one’s hair. Why 
then flower at all ? Who takes the trouble—or the joy-—-to make all these 
things that are wasted, wasted. . . . It was uncanny. 

On the grass beside her, lying between two pillows, was the boy. Sound 
asleep he lay, his head turned away from his mother. His fine dark hair 
looked more like a shadow than like real hair, but his ear was a bright, 
deep coral. Linda clasped her hands above her head and crossed her feet. 
It was very pleasant to know that all these bungalows were empty, that 


everybody was down on the beach, out of sight, out of hearing. She had 


the garden to herself ; she was alone. 
Dazzling white the picotees shone ; the golden-eyed marigolds glittered ; 

the nasturtiums wreathed the verandah poles in green and gold flame. 

If only one had time to look at these flowers long enough, time to get over 


~ the sense of novelty and strangeness, time to know them ! But as soon as 


one paused to part the petals, to discover the underside of the leaf, along 
came Life and one was swept away. And, lying in her cane chair, Linda 
felt so light ; she felt like a leaf. Along came Life like a wind and she was 
seized and shaken ; she had to go. Oh, dear, would it always be so ? Was 


there no escape ? 
2K 
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_ . . Now she sat on the verandah of their Tasmanian home, leaning 
against her father’s knee. And he promised, “‘ As soon as you and I are 
old enough, Linny, we’ll cut off somewhere, we'll escape. Two boys 
together. I have a fancy I’d like to sail up a river in China.” Linda saw 
that river, very wide, covered with little rafts and boats. She saw the yellow 
hats of the boatmen and she heard their high, thin voices as they called.... 

“Yes, papa.” : 

But just then a very broad young man with bright ginger hair walked 
slowly past their house and slowly, solemnly even, uncovered. Linda’s 
father pulled her ear, teasingly, in the way he had. 

‘“Linny’s beau,” he whispered. 

“‘Oh, papa, fancy being married to Stanley Burnell!” 

Well, she was married to him. And what was more she loved him 
Not the Stanley whom everyone saw, not the everyday one, but a timid, 
sensitive, innocent Stanley who knelt down every night to say his prayers, 
and who longed to be good. Stanley was simple. If he believed in people— 
as he believed in her, for instance—it was with his whole heart. He could 
not be disloyal ; he could not tell a lie. And how terribly he suffered if he 
thought anyone—she—was not being dead straight, dead sincere with 
him ! “‘ This is too subtle for me!’ He flung out the words, but his open, 
quivering, distraught look was like the look of a trapped beast. 

But the trouble was—here Linda felt almost inclined to laugh, though 
Heaven knows it was no laughing matter—she saw her Stanley so seldom. 
There were glimpses, moments, breathing spaces of calm, but all the rest 
of the time it was like living in a house that couldn’t be cured of the habit — 
of catching on fire, on a ship that got wrecked every day. And it was always 
Stanley who was in the thick of the danger. Her whole time was spent in 
rescuing him and restoring him and calming him down and listening to 
his story. And what was left of her time was spent in the dread of having 
children. 

Linda frowned ; she sat up quickly in her steamer chair and clasped 
her ankles. Yes, that was her real grudge against life ; that was what she 
could not understand. That was the question she asked and asked and 
listened in vain for the answer. It was all very well to say it was the 
common lot of women to bear children. It wasn’t true. She, for one, 
could prove that wrong. She was broken, made weak, her courage was 
gone through child-bearing. And what made it doubly hard to bear was 
she did not love her children. It was useless pretending. Even if she had 
had the strength she never would have nursed and played with the little 
girls. No, it was as though a cold breath had chilled her through and 
through on each of those awful journeys; she had no warmth left to 
give them. As to the boy—well, thank Heaven, mother had taken him 
he was mother’s or Beryl’s, or anybody’s who wanted him. She had 
hardly held him in her arms. She was so indifferent about him that as 
he lay there. . . . Linda glanced down. 
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The boy had turned over. He lay facing her, and he was no longer 
asleep. His dark-blue, baby eyes were open ; he looked as though he was 


i : peeping at his mother. And suddenly his face dimpled ; it broke into a 


wide, toothless smile, a perfect beam, no less. 
“I’m here!” that happy smile seemed to say. “ Why don’t you like 


me?” 


‘There was something so quaint, so unexpected about that smile that 
Linda smiled herself. But she checked herself and said to the boy coldly, 
“I don’t like babies.” “‘ Don’t like babies ?”” The boy couldn’t believe 
her. “ Don’t like me?” He waved his arms foolishly at his mother. 

Linda dropped off her chair on to the grass. 

“Why do you keep on smiling?” she said severely. ‘If you knew 
what I was thinking about you wouldn’t.” 

But he only squeezed up his eyes, slyly, and rolled his head on the 
pillow. He didn’t believe a word she said. 

“We know all about that!” smiled the boy. 

Linda was so astonished at the confidence of this little creature. . . . 
Ah, no; be sincere! That was not what she felt ; it was something far 
different ; it was something so new, so—— The tears danced in her eyes. 
She breathed in a small whisper to the boy, “ Hallo, my funny ! ” 

But by now the boy had forgotten his mother. He was serious again. 
Something pink, something soft waved in front of him. He made a grab 
at it and it immediately disappeared. But when he lay back another, like 
the first, appeared. This time he determined to catch it. He made a 
tremendous effort and rolled right over. 


Vil 


The tide was out ; the beach was deserted ; lazily flopped the warm sea. 
The sun beat down, beat down hot and fiery on the fine sand, baking the 
grey and blue and black and white-veined pebbles. It sucked up the little 
drop of water that lay in the hollow of the curved shells ; it bleached the 
pink convolvulus that threaded through and through the sand-hills. 
Nothing seemed to move but the small sand-hoppers. Pit-pit-pit ! They 
were never still. 

Over there on the weed-hung rocks, that looked at low tide like shaggy 
beasts come down to the water to drink, the sunlight seemed to spin 
like a silver coin dropped into each of the small rock pools. They danced, 
they quivered, and minute ripples laved the porous shores. Looking 
down, bending over, each pool was like a lake with pink and blue houses 
clustered on the shores; and the vast mountainous country behind 
those houses—the ravines, the passes, the dangerous creeks and fearful 
tracks led to the water’s edge. Underneath waved the sea-forest— 
pink thread-like trees, velvet anemones, and orange berry-spotted weeds. 
Now a stone on the bottom moved, rocked, and there was a glimpse of 
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a black feeler ; now a thread-like creature wavered by and was lost. Some- 
thing was happening to the pink, waving trees ; they were changing to 
a cold moonlight blue. And now there sounded the faintest “ plop. 
Who made that sound ? What was going on down there ? And how strong, 
how damp the seaweed smelled in the hot sun... . 

The green blinds were drawn in the bungalows of the summer colony. 
Over the verandah, prone on the paddock, flung over the fences, there 
were exhausted-looking bathing-dresses and rough striped towels. Each 
back window seemed to have a pair of sandshoes on the sill and some lumps 
of rock or a bucket or a collection of pawa shells. The bush quivered 
in a haze of heat ; the sandy road was empty except for the Trouts’ dog 
Snooker, who lay stretched in the very middle of it. His blue eye was 
turned up, his legs stuck out stiffly, and he gave an occasional desperate- 
sounding puff, as much as to say he had decided to make an end of it and 
was only waiting for some kind cart to come along. ; 

“‘ What are you looking at, my grandma? Why do you keep stopping 
and sort of staring at the wall? ”’ 

Kezia and her grandmother were taking their siesta together. The 
little girl, wearing only her short drawers and her under-bodice, her arms 
and legs bare, lay on one of the puffed-up pillows of her grandma’s bed, 
and the old woman, in a white ruffled dressing-gown, sat in a rocker at 
the window, with a long piece of pink knitting in her lap. This room that 
they shared, like the other rooms of the bungalow, was of light varnished 
wood and the floor was bare. The furniture was of the shabbiest, the 
simplest. The dressing-table, for instance, was a packing-case in a sprigged ~ 
muslin petticoat, and the mirror above was very strange ; it was as though 
a little piece of forked lightning was imprisoned in it. On the table there 
stood a jar of sea-pinks, pressed so tightly together they looked more like 
a velvet pincushion, and a special shell which Kezia had given her grandma 
for a pin-tray, and another even more special which she had thought 
would make a very nice place for a watch to curl up in. 

“Tell me, grandma,” said Kezia. 

The old woman sighed, whipped the wool twice round her thumb, and 

drew the bone needle through. She was casting on. 

_ “Twas thinking of your Uncle William, darling,” she said quietly. 
“My Australian Uncle William ? ” said Kezia. She had another. 
“Yes, of course.” 

“The one I never saw ? ” 

“That was the one.” 

“Well, what happened to him?” Kezia knew perfectly well, but she 
wanted to be told again. 

““ He went to the mines, and he got a sunstroke there and died,” said 
old Mrs. Fairfield. 

Kezia blinked and considered the picture again. ... A little man 
fallen over like a tin soldier by the side of a big black hole. 


weve 
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“ Does it make you sad to think about him, grandma?” She hated her 
grandma to be sad. 

It was the old woman’s turn to consider. Did it make her sad ? To look 
back, back. To stare down the years, as Kezia had seen her doing. To look 
after them as a woman does, long after they were out of sight. Did it make 
her sad ? No, life was like that. 

77 No, Kezia.” | 

“ But why,” asked Kezia—she lifted one bare arm and began to 
draw things in the air—‘ why did Uncle William have to die? He 
wasn’t old.” 

Mrs. Fairfield began counting the stitches in threes. ‘‘ It just happened,” 
she said in an absorbed voice. 

** Does everybody have to die ?”’ asked Kezia. 

** Everybody ! ” 

““ Me?” Kezia sounded fearfully incredulous. 

““ Some day, my darling.” 

“But, grandma ”—Kezia waved her left leg and waggled the toes, 
they felt sandy—* what if I just won’t ?” 

The old woman sighed again and drew a long thread from the ball. 

“We're not asked, Kezia,’”’ she said sadly. ‘‘ It happens to all of us 
sooner or later.” 

Kezia lay still, thinking this over. She didn’t want to die. It meant she 
would have to leave here, leave everywhere, for ever ; leave—leave her 
grandma. She rolled over quickly. 

*“ Grandma,” she said in a startled voice. 

“What, my pet?” 

“ You’re not to die.” Kezia was very decided. 

“Ah, Kezia”’—her grandma looked up and smiled and shook her 
head—‘ don’t let’s talk about it!” 

““But you’re not to. You couldn’t leave me. You couldn’t not be there.” 
This was awful. “ Promise me you won’t ever do it, grandma,” pleaded 
Kezia. 

The old woman went on knitting. 

** Promise me! Say never ! ” 

But still her grandma was silent. 

Kezia rolled off the bed—she couldn’t bear it any longer—and lightly 
she leapt on to her grandma’s knees, clasped her hands round the old 
woman’s throat and began kissing her, under the chin, behind the ear, 
and blowing down her neck. 

“‘ Say never . . . say never . . . say never . . .,” she gasped between 


’ the kisses. And then she began, very softly and lightly, to tickle her 


grandma. a) 
“‘ Kezia!’’ The old woman dropped her knitting. She swung back in 


the rocker. She began to tickle Kezia. “ Say never, say never, say never,” 
gurgled Kezia while they lay there laughing in each other’s arms. “ Come, 
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that’s enough, my squirrel! That’s enough, my wild pony!”’ said old 


Mrs. Fairfield, setting her cap straight. “ Pick up my knitting.” 
Both of them had forgotten what the “‘ never ”’ was about. 


VIll 


t 


_ The sun was still full on the garden when the back door of the Burnells’ — 
shut with a bang and a very gay figure walked down the path to the gate. — 
It was Alice, the servant-girl, dressed for her afternoon out. She wore 

a white cotton dress with such large red spots on it, and so many that they — 
made you shudder, white shoes and a leghorn turned up under the brim ~ 
with poppies. Of course she wore gloves—white ones, stained. at the © 
fastenings with iron mould—and in one hand she carried a very dashed- ~ 


looking sunshade, which she referred to as her perishall. 

Beryl, sitting in the window, fanning her freshly-washed hair, thought 
she had never seen such a guy. If Alice had only blacked her face with 
a piece of cork before she started out the picture would have been 
complete. And where did a girl like that go to in a place like this ? The 
heart-shaped Fijian fan beat scornfully at that lovely bright mane. She 


supposed Alice had picked up some horrible common larrikin, and they’d — 


go off into the bush together. Pity to make herself so conspicuous ; they’d 
have hard work to hide with Alice in that rig-out. 

But, no, Beryl was unfair. Alice was going to tea with Mrs. Stubbs, 
who’d sent her an “ invite’ by the little boy who called for orders. She 


had taken ever such a liking to Mrs. Stubbs ever since the first time she 


went to the shop to get something for her mosquitoes. 

“Dear heart!’ Mrs. Stubbs had clapped her hand to her side. “I 
never seen anyone so eaten. You might have been attacked by 
canningbals.”’ 

Alice did wish there’d been a bit of life on the road, though. Made her 
feel so queer, having nobody behind her. Made her feel all weak in the 
spine. She couldn’t believe that someone wasn’t watching her. And yet 
it was silly to turn round ; it gave you away. She pulled up her gloves, 
hummed to herself and said to the distant gum-tree, ‘“‘ Shan’t be long 
now.” But that was hardly company. . 

Mrs. Stubbs’s shop was perched on a little hillock just off the road. 
It had two big windows for eyes, a broad verandah for a hat, and the sign 


a 


on the roof, scrawled MRS. STUBBS’S, was like a little card stuck — 


rakishly in the hat-crown. 

On the verandah there hung a long string of bathing-dresses, clinging 
together as though they’d just been rescued from the sea rather than 
waiting to go in, and beside them there hung a cluster of sand-shoes so 
extraordinarily mixed that to get at one pair you had to tear apart and 
forcibly separate at least fifty. Even then it was the rarest thing to find 
the left that belonged to the right. So many people had lost patience and 
gone off with one shoe that fitted and one that was a little too big. . . . 


+ 
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‘a Mrs. Stubbs prided herself on keeping something of everything. The two 
_ windows, arranged in the form of precarious pyramids, were crammed 


_ so tight, piled so high, that it seemed only a conjurer could prevent them 

from toppling over. In the left-hand corner of one window, glued to the 
pane by four gelatine lozenges, there was—and there had been from time 
immemorial—a notice : - 


LOST! HANSOME GOLE BROOCH 
SOLID GOLD 
ON OR NEAR BEACH 
REWARD OFFERED 


Alice pressed open the door. The bell jangled, the red serge curtains 
parted and Mrs. Stubbs appeared. With her broad smile and the long 
bacon-knife in her hand she looked like a friendly brigand. Alice was 
welcomed so warmly that she found it quite difficult to keep up her 
“manners.” They consisted of persistent little coughs and hems, pulls 
at her gloves, tweaks at her skirt, and a curious difficulty in seeing what 
was set before her or understanding what was said. 

Tea was laid on the parlour table—ham, sardines, a whole pound of 
butter, and such a large johnny cake that it looked like an advertisement 
for somebody’s baking-powder. But the Primus stove roared so loudly 
that it was useless to try to talk above it. Alice sat down on the edge of a 
basket-chair while Mrs. Stubbs pumped the stove still higher. Suddenly 
Mrs. Stubbs whipped the cushion off a chair and disclosed a large brown- 
paper parcel. 

** T’ve just had some new photers taken, my dear,” she shouted cheer- 
fully to Alice. “‘ Tell me what you think ot them.” 

In a very dainty, refined way Alice wet her finger and put the tissue 
back from the first one! Life! How many there were ! There were three 
dozing at least. And she held it up to the light. 

Mrs. Stubbs sat in an armchair, leaning very much to one side. There 
was a look of mild astonishment on her large face ; and well there might 
be. For though the armchair stood on a carpet, to the left of it, miraculously 
skirting the carpet-border, there was a dashing waterfall. On her right 
stood a Grecian pillar with a giant fern-tree on either side of it, and in the 


background towered a gaunt mountain, pale with snow. 


a 


“ It is a nice style, isn’t it?” shouted Mrs. Stubbs ; and Alice had just 
screamed ‘‘ Sweetly.”’ when the roaring of the Primus stove died down, 
fizzled out, ceased, and she said “ Pretty ” in a silence that was frightening. 

“Draw up your chair, my dear,” said Mrs. Stubbs, beginning to pour 


~ out. “ Yes,” she said thoughtfully as she handed the tea, “ but I don’t 


care about the size. I’m having an enlargemint. All very well for Christmas 
cards, but I never was the one for small photers myself. You get no 
comfort out of them. To say the truth, I find them dis’eartening.” 


Alice quite saw what she meant. 
“* Size,” said Mrs. Stubbs. “ Give me size. That was what my poor 


eee 
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dear husband was always saying. He couldn’t stand anything small. Gave 


him the creeps. And, strange as it may seem, my dear ’’—here Mrs. Stubbs 
creaked and seemed to expand herself at the memory—“ it was dropsy 
that carried him off at the larst. Many’s the time they drawn one and a 
half pints from ’im at the ’ospital. . . . It seemed like a judgmint.” - 

Alice burned to know exactly what it was that was drawn from him. 
She ventured. ‘“‘ I suppose it was water.” 

But Mrs. Stubbs fixed Alice with her eyes and replied meaningly, “ It 
was liquid, my dear.” 

Liquid ! Alice jumped away from the word like a cat and came back t 
it, nosing and wary. 

“ That’s ’im!”’ said Mrs. Stubbs, and she pointed dramatically to the 
life-size head and shoulders of a burly man with a dead white rose in the 
buttonhole of his coat that made you think of a curl of cold mutting fat. 
Just below, in silver letters on a red cardboard ground, were the words, 
** Be not afraid, it is I.” 

“ It’s ever such a fine face,” said Alice faintly. 

The pale-blue bow on the top of Mrs. Stubbs’s fair frizzy hair quivered. 
She arched her plump neck. What a neck she had! It was bright pink 
where it began, and then it changed to warm apricot, and that faded to 
the colour of a brown egg and then to a deep creamy. 

“* All the same, my dear,” she said surprisingly, “‘ freedom’s best!” 
Her soft fat chuckle sounded like a purr. “‘ Freedom’s best,” said 
Mrs. Stubbs again. 


Freedom ! Alice gave a loud, silly little titter. She felt awkward. Her - 


mind flew back to her own kitching. Ever so queer ! She wanted to be back 
in it again. 
IX 


A strange company assembled in the Burnells’ washhouse after tea. 
Round the table there sat a bull, a rooster, a donkey that kept forgetting 
it was a donkey, a sheep, and a bee. The washhouse was the perfect 
place for such a meeting because they could make as much noise as they 
liked and nobody ever interrupted. It was a small tin shed standing apart 
from the bungalow. Against the wall there was a deep trough and in the 
corner a copper with a basket of clothes-pegs on top of it. The little window, 
spun over with cobwebs, had a piece of candle and a mousetrap on the 
dusty sill. There were clothes-lines criss-crossed overhead, and, hanging 
from a peg on the wall, a very big—a huge rusty horseshoe. The table 
was in the middle with a form at either side. 

“You can’t be a bee, Kezia. A bee’s not an animal. It’s a ninseck.”’ 

‘Oh, but I do want to be a bee frightfully ! ”’ wailed Kezia. .. . “A 
tiny bee, all yellow-furry, with striped legs.” She drew her legs up under 
her and leaned over the table. She felt she was a bee. 

“A ninseck must be an animal,” she said stoutly. “ It makes a noise. 
It’s not like a fish.” 


; 


a 


Bye 
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“Pm a bull, I’m a bull!” cried Pip. And he gave such a tremendous 
bellow—how did he make that noise ?—that Lottie looked quite alarmed. 

“ Pll be a sheep,” said little Rags. ““ A whole lot of sheep went past 
this morning.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“Dad heard them. Baa!” He sounded like the little lamb that trots 
behind and seems to wait to be carried. 

“ Cock-a-doodle-do!” shrilled Isabel. With red cheeks and_ bright 
eyes she looked like a rooster. 

‘“ What’ll I be ?”’ Lottie asked everybody, and she sat there smiling, 
waiting for them to decide for her. It had to be an easy one. 

“ Be a donkey, Lottie.” It was Kezia’s suggestion. ‘‘ Hee-haw! You 
can’t forget that.” 

‘“ Hee-haw ! ” said Lottie solemnly. ‘‘ When do I have to say it ? ” 

“Tl explain, I'll explain,” said the bull. It was he who had the cards. 
He waved them round his head. “ All be quiet! All listen!” And he 
waited for them. ‘“‘ Look here, Lottie.’”’ He turned up a card. “ It’s got 
two spots on it—see ? Now if you put that card in the middle and somebody 
else has one with two spots as well, you say ‘ Hee-haw.’ And the card’s 
yours.” 

“Mine ?” Lottie was round-eyed. ‘‘ To keep? ”’ 

“No, silly. Just for the game, see? Just while we’re playing.’ The 
bull was very cross with her. 

“Oh, Lottie, you are a little billy ! ” said the proud rooster. 

Lottie looked at both of them. ‘Then she hung her head ; her lip quivered. 
“TI don’t not want to play,” she whispered. The others glanced at one 
another like conspirators. All of them knew what that meant. She would 
go away and be discovered somewhere standing with her pinny thrown 
over her head, in a corner, or against a wall, or even behind a chair. 

“Yes, you do, Lottie. It’s quite easy,” said Kezia. 

And Isabel, repentant, said, exactly like a grown-up, “ Watch me, 
Lottie, and you'll soon learn.”’ 

“‘ Cheer up, Lot! ” said Pip. “‘ There, I know what Pll do. PI give you 
the first one. It’s mine, really, but I’ll give it to you. Here you are.”’ And 
he slammed the card down in front of Lottie. 

Lottie revived at that. But now she was in another difficulty. “ I haven’t 
got a hanky,” she said. “ I want one badly, too.” caau 

“Here, Lottie, you can use mine.”’ Rags dipped into his sailor-blouse 
and brought up a very wet-looking one, knotted together. “ Be very 
careful,’ he warned her. ‘“‘ Only use that corner. Don’t undo it. I’ve got 
a little starfish inside I’m going to try and tame.” 

“Oh, come on, you girls! ”’ said the bull. “ And mind—you're not to 
look at your cards. You've got to keep your hands under the table till I 
say “ Go.’”’ 

eeack went the cards round the table. They tried with all their might 
to see, but Pip was too quick for them. It was very exciting, sitting there 

200 
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in the washhouse ; it was all they could do not to burst into a little chorus 
of animals before Pip had finished dealing. 

“* Now, Lottie, you begin.” 

Timidly Lottie stretched out a hand, took the top card off her pack, 
had a good look at it—it was plain she was counting the spots—and put 


it down. 
“No, Lottie, you can’t do that. You mustn’t look first. You must turn 


it the other way over.” 

“ But then everybody will see it the same time as me,” said Lottie. 

The game proceeded. ‘‘ Mooe-ooo-er!”’ The bull was terrible. He 
charged over the table and seemed to eat the cards up. 

“* Bsss-ss |’ said the bee. 

“‘ Cock-a-doodle-do !”’ Isabel stood up in her excitement and moved her 
elbows like wings. 

‘Baa!’ Little Rags put down the King of Diamonds and Lottie put 
down the one they called the King of Spain. She had hardly any cards left. 

“Why don’t you call out, Lottie?” 

“‘ T’ve forgotten what I am,” said the donkey woefully. 

“‘ Well, change ! Be a dog instead ! Bow-wow !” 

“Oh, yes ! That’s much easier.” Lottie smiled again. But when she and 
Kezia both had a one Kezia waited on purpose. ‘The others made signs 
to Lottie and pointed. Lottie turned very red ; she looked bewildered, and 
at last she said, “‘ Hee-haw ! Ke-zia.”’ 

“Ss! Wait a minute!” They were in the very thick of it, when the 
bull sto Bper them, holding up his hand. “‘ What’s that ? What’s that 
noise ? ”” 

‘““ What noise ? What do you mean ? ” asked the rooster. 

“Ss! Shut up! Listen!” They were mouse-still. “‘ I thought I heard 
a—a sort of knocking,” said the bull. 

““ What was it like?’ asked the sheep faintly. 

No answer. 

The bee gave a shudder. “‘ Whatever did we shut the door for?” she 
said softly. Oh, why, why had they shut the door ? 

While they were playing the day had faded ; the gorgeous sunset had 
blazed and died. And now the quick dark came racing over the sea, over 
the sandhills, up the paddock. You were frightened to look in the corners 
of the washhouse, and yet you had to look with all your might. And 
somewhere, far away, grandma was lighting a lamp. The blinds were 
being pulled down ; the kitchen fire leapt in the tins on the mantelpiece. 

“It would be awful now,” said the bull, “if a spider was to fall from 
the ceiling on to the table, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

‘“ Spiders don’t fall from ceilings.” 

“Yes, they do. Our Min told us she’d seen a spider as big as a saucer 
with long hairs on it like a gooseberry.” a 

Quickly all the little heads were jerked up ; all the little bodies, drew 
together, pressed together. 


4 
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‘‘ Why doesn’t somebody come and call us ? ” cried the rooster. 

Oh, those grown-ups, laughing and snug, sitting in the lamplight, 
drinking out of cups! They’d forgotten about them. No, not really 
forgotten. That was what their smile meant. They had decided to leave 
them there all by themselves. 

Suddenly Lottie gave such a piercing scream that all of them jumped 
off the forms ; all of them screamed, too. “A face—a face looking ! ” 
shrieked Lottie. 

It was true, it was real. Pressed against the window was a pale face, 
black eyes, a black beard. 

‘‘ Grandma ! Mother ! Somebody ! ” 

But they had not got to the door, tumbling over one another, before it 
opened for Uncle Jonathan. He had come to take the little boys home. 


X 


He had meant to be there before, but in the front garden he had come 
upon Linda walking up and down the grass, stopping to pick off a dead 
pink or give a top-heavy carnation something to lean against, or to take 
a deep breath of something and then walking on again with her little air 
of remoteness. Over her white frock she wore a yellow, pink-fringed 
shawl from the Chinaman’s shop. ‘“‘ Hullo, Jonathan!” called Linda. 
And Jonathan whipped off his shabby panama, pressed it against his 
breast, dropped on one knee and kissed Linda’s hand. 

“Greeting, my Fair One! Greeting, my Celestial Peach-Blossom ! ”’ 
boomed the bass voice gently. ‘‘ Where are the other noble dames ? ” 

“ Beryl’s out playing bridge, and mother’s giving the boy his bath. 
. . . Have you come to borrow something ? ” 

The Trouts were for ever running out of things and sending across to 
the Burnells at the last moment. 

But Jonathan only answered, “‘ A little love, a little kindness ’’—and he 
walked by his sister-in-law’s side. 

- Linda dropped into Beryl’s hammock under the manuka-tree, and 
Jonathan stretched himself on the grass beside her, pulled a long stalk 
and began chewing it. They knew each other well. The voices of children 


- cried from the other gardens ; a fisherman’s light cart shook along the 


sandy road, and from far away they heard a dog barking ; it was muffled 
as though the dog had its head in a sack. If you listened you could just 
hear the soft swish of the sea at full tide sweeping the pebbles. ‘The sun 


_ was sinking. 


‘And so you go back to the office on Monday, do you, Jonathan ? ” 
asked Linda. Pe 

“On Monday the cage-door opens and clangs to upon the victim for 
another eleven months and a week,” answered Jonathan. 

Linda swung a little. “‘ It must be awful,” she said slowly. . 

“ Would ye have me laugh, my fair sister ? Would ye have me weep £ 
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Linda was so accustomed to Jonathan’s way of talking that she paid no 
attention to it. 

“I suppose,” she said vaguely, “ one gets used to it. One gets used to 
anything.” 

* Does one? H’m!” The ‘H’m’ was so deep it seemed to boom 
from underneath the ground. “I wonder how it’s done?” brooded Jonathan. 
“T’ve never managed it.” 

Looking at him as he lay there, Linda thought again how attractive he 
was. It was strange to think that he was only an ordinary clerk, that 
Stanley earned twice as much money as he. What was the matter with 
Jonathan ? He had no ambition ; she supposed that was it. And yet one 
felt he was gifted, exceptional. He was passionately fond of music ; 
every spare penny he had went on books. He was always full of new ideas, 
schemes, plans. But nothing came of it all. The new fire blazed in Jonathan ; 
you almost heard it roaring softly as he explained, described, and dilated 
on the new thing; but a moment later it had fallen in and there was 
nothing but ashes, and Jonathan went about with a look like hunger 
in his black eyes. At these times he exaggerated his absurd manner of 
speaking, and he sang in church—he was the leader of the choir—with such 
fearful dramatic intensity that the meanest hymn put on unholy 
splendour. 

‘“‘ Tt seems to me just as imbecile, just as infernal, to have to go to the 
office on Monday,” said Jonathan, “‘ as it always has done and always will 
do. To spend ali the best years of one’s life sitting on a stool from nine to 
five, scratching in somebody’s ledger. It’s a queer use to make of one’s . . . 
one and only life, isn’t it ? Or do I fondly dream ?” He rolled over on the 
grass and looked up at Linda. “ Tell me, what is the difference between 
my life and that of an ordinary prisoner. The only difference I can see is 
that I put myself in jail and nobody’s ever going to let me out. That’s a 
more intolerable situation than the other. For if I’d been pushed in, 
against my will—kicking, even—once the door was locked, or at any 
rate in five years or so, I might have accepted the fact and begun to take 
an interest in the flight of flies or counting the warder’s steps along the 
_passage with particular attention to variations of tread and so on. But as 
it is I’m like an insect that’s flown into a room of its own accord. I dash 
against the walls, dash against the windows, flop against the ceiling, do 
everything on God’s earth, in fact, except fly out again. And all the while 
I’m thinking like that moth, or that butterfly, or whatever it is, ‘ The 
shortness of life ! The shortness of life!’ I’ve only one night or one day, 
and there’s this vast dangerous garden, waiting out there, undiscovered, 
unexplored.” 

“ But, if you feel like that, why . . . ” began Linda quickly. 

“Ah!” cried Jonathan. And that ‘ Ah!” was somehow almost 
exultant. “ There you have me. Why? Why, indeed ? There’s the mad- 
dening, mysterious question. Why don’t I fly out again? There’s the 
window or the door or whatever it was I came in by. It’s not hopelessly 
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shut, is it? Why don’t I find it and be off ? Answer me that, little sister.” 
But he gave her no time to answer. , 

~ Tm exactly like that insect again. For some reason ’—Jonathan 
paused between the words—“ it’s not allowed, it’s forbidden, it’s against 
the insect law to stop banging and flopping and crawling up the pane even 
for an instant. Why don’t I leave the office ? Why don’t I seriously consider, 
this moment, for instance, what it is that prevents me leaving ? It’s not 
as though I’m tremendously tied. I’ve two boys to provide for, but, after 
all, they’re boys. I could cut off to sea, or get a job up-country, or . . .” 
Suddenly he smiled at Linda and said in a changed voice, as if he were 
confiding a secret, ‘‘ Weak . . . weak. No stamina. No anchor. No guiding 
principle, let us call it.”’ But then the dark velvety voice rolled out : 


Would ye hear the story 
How it unfolds itself... . 
and they were silent. 

The sun had set. In the western sky there were great masses of crushed- 
up rose-coloured clouds. Broad beams of light shone through the clouds 
and beyond them as if they would cover the whole sky. Overhead the blue 
faded ; it turned a pale gold, and the bush outlined against it gleamed 
dark and brilliant like metal. Sometimes when those beams of light show 
in the sky they are very awful. They remind you that up there sits Jehovah, 
the jealous God, the Almighty, whose eye is upon you, ever watchful, 
never weary. You remember that at His coming the whole earth will shake 
into one ruined graveyard ; the cold bright angels will drive you this way 
and that, and there will be no time to explain what could be explained 
so simply. . . . But to-night it seemed to Linda there was something 
infinitely joyful and loving in those silver beams. And now no sound came 
from the sea. It breathed softly as if it would draw that tender, joyful 
beauty into its own bosom. 

“It’s all wrong, it’s all wrong,” came the shadowy voice of Jonathan. 
“It’s not the scene, it’s not the setting for . . . three stools, three desks, 
three inkpots, and a wire blind.” 

Linda knew that he would never change, but she said, “ Is it too late 
even now?” 

“T’m old—I’m old,” intoned Jonathan. He bent towards her, he passed 

his hand over his head. ‘‘ Look!” His black hair was speckled all over 
with silver like the breast plumage of a black fowl. 

Linda was surprised. She had no idea that he was grey. And yet, as he 
stood up beside her and sighed and stretched, she saw him, for the first 

_ time, not resolute, not gallant, not careless, but touched already with age. 
’ He looked very tall on the darkening grass, and the thought crossed her 
mind, “‘ He is like a weed.” 

Jonathan stooped again and kissed her fingers. 

“Heaven reward thy sweet patience, lady mine,” he murmured. “ I 
must go seek those heirs to my fame and fortune. . . .” He was gone. 


’ 
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XI 


Light shone in the windows of the bungalow. ‘Two square patches of 
gold fell upon the pinks and the peaked marigolds. Florrie, the cat, came — 
out on to the verandah and sat on the top step, her white paws close 
together, her tail curled round. She looked content, as though she had 
been waiting for this moment all day. 

“Thank goodness it’s getting late,” said Florrie. “ Thank goodness 
the long day is over.”’ Her greengage eyes opened. 

Presently there sounded the rumble of the coach, the crack of Kelly’s — 
whip. It came near enough for one to hear the voices of the men from 
town, talking loudly together. It stopped at the Burnells’ gate. 

Stanley was half-way up the path before he saw Linda. “ Is that you, 
darling ? ” 

“Yes, Stanley.” : 

He leapt across the flower-bed and seized her in his arms. She was 
enfolded in that familiar, eager, strong embrace. 

‘Forgive me, darling, forgive me,’ stammered Stanley, and put his 
hand under her chin and lifted her face to him. 

“‘ Forgive you?” smiled Linda. “‘ But whatever for?” 

“Good God! You can’t have forgotten,” cried Stanley Burnell. “ I’ve 
thought of nothing else all day. I’ve had the hell of a day. I made up my 
mind to dash out and telegraph, and then I thought the wire mightn’t 
reach you before I did. I’ve been in tortures, Linda.” 

‘“ But, Stanley,” said Linda, “‘ what must I forgive you for? ” 

“* Linda!” Stanley was very hurt. “‘ Didn’t you realise—you must have 
realised—I went away without saying good-bye to you this morning? I 
can’t imagine how I can have done such a thing. My confounded temper, 
of course. But—well!”’ And he sighed and took her in his arms again. 
‘““Tve suffered for it enough to-day.” 

““ What’s that you’ve got in your hand ?”’ asked Linda. ‘‘ New gloves ! 
AeteIne. Sec. 

‘Oh, just a cheap pair of wash-leather ones!” said Stanley humbly. 
“TI noticed Bell was wearing some in the coach this morning so, as I was 
passing the shop, I dashed in and got myself a pair. What are you smiling 
at ? You don’t think it was wrong of me, do you ? ” 

“ On the con-trary, darling,” said Linda. “‘ I think it was most sensible.” 

She pulled one of the large, pale gloves on her own fingers and looked 
at her hand, turning it this way and that. She was still smiling. 

Stanley wanted to say, “‘ I was thinking of you the whole time I bought 
them.” It was true, but for some reason he couldn’t say it. “ Let’s go in,” 
said he. 

XII 


Why does one feel so different at night ? Why is it so exciting to be 
awake when everybody else is asleep ? Late—it is very late. And yet every 


/ 
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- moment you feel more and more wakeful, as though you were slowly, 
almost with every breath, waking up into a new, wonderful, far more 
_ thrilling and exciting world than the daylight one. And what is this 
queer sensation that you’re a conspirator ? Lightly, stealthily, you move 
about your room. You take something off the dressing-table and put it 
_ down again without a sound. And everything, even the bedpost, knows 

you, responds, shares your secret... . 

___ You’re not very fond of your room by day. You never think about it. 
You’re in and out, the door opens and slams, the cupboard creaks. You 
sit down on the side of your bed, change your shoes and dash out again. 
A dive down to the glass, two pins in your hair, powder your nose, and 
off again. But now—it’s suddenly dear to you. It’s a darling little funny 
room. It’s yours. Oh, what a joy it is to own things ! Mine—my own ! 

““ My very own for ever ?”’ 

gevese Uhcir lips met. 

No, of course, that had nothing to do with it. That was all nonsense 
and rubbish. But, in spite of herself, Beryl saw so plainly two people 
standing in the middle of her room. Her arms were round his neck ; he 
held her. And now he whispered, “‘ My beauty, my little beauty !”’ She 
jumped off her bed, ran over to the window and kneeled on the window 
seat, with her elbows on the sill. But the beautiful night, the garden, 
every bush, every leaf, even the white palings, even the stars were con- 
spirators too. So bright was the moon that the flowers were bright as by 
_ day ; the shadow of the nasturtiums, exquisite lily-like leaves and wide- 
open flowers, lay across the silvery verandah. The manuka tree, bent by 
the southerly winds, was like a bird on one leg stretching out a wing. 

But when Beryl looked at the bush it seemed to her the bush was sad. 

“We are dumb trees, reaching up in the night, imploring we know 
not what,” said the sorrowful bush. 

It is true when you are by yourself and you think about life it is always 
sad. All that excitement and so on has a way of suddenly leaving you, 
and it’s as though, in the silence, somebody called your name, and you 
heard your name for the first time. ‘‘ Beryl!” 

** Yes, I’m here. I’m Beryl. Who wants me? ”’ 

eaperyl! 7 
»— Let me come.” 

It is lonely living by oneself. Of course, there are relations, friends, 
heaps of them, but that’s not what she means. She wants someone who 
will find the Beryl they none of them know, who will expect her to be 
_ that Beryl always. She wants a lover. 

- ‘Take me away from all these other people, my love. Let us go far 
away. Let us live our life, all new, all ours, from the very beginning. Let 
-us make our fire. Let us sit down to eat together. Let us have long talks 
mat night.” i 

_ And the thought was almost, “‘ Save me, my love, save me ! 

«|. Oh, go on! Don’t be a prude, my dear. You enjoy yourself 
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while you’re young. That’s my advice.” And a high rush of silly laughter 


joined Mrs. Harry Kember’s loud indifferent neigh. a 


You see, it’s so frightfully difficult when you’ve nobody. You're so 


at the mercy of things. You can’t just be rude. And you’ve always this — 
horror of seeming inexperienced and stuffy like the other ninnies at the — 
Bay. And—and it’s fascinating to know you’ve power over people. Yes, — 


that is fascinating... . 

Oh, why, oh, why doesn’t “ he ” come soon ? 

If I go on living here, thought Beryl, anything may happen to me. _ 

‘But how do you know he is coming at all?” mocked a small voice 
within her. | 

But Beryl dismissed it. She couldn’t be left. Other people perhaps, but 
not she. It wasn’t possible to think that Beryl Fairfield never married— 
that lovely fascinating girl. 

‘Do you remember Beryl Fairfield ? ”’ 

“* Remember her! As if I could forget her! It was one summer at the 
Bay that I saw her. She was standing on the beach in a blue—no, pink— 
muslin frock, holding on a big cream—no black—straw hat. But it’s 
years ago now.” 

‘‘ She’s as lovely as ever, more so if anything.” 

Beryl smiled, bit her lip, and gazed over the garden. As she gazed 
she saw somebody, a man, leave the road, step along the paddock beside 
their palings as if he was coming straight towards her. Her heart beat. 
Who was it ? Who could it be? It couldn’t be a burglar, certainly not a 


burglar, for he was smoking and he strolled lightly. Beryl’s heart leapt ; 


it seemed to turn right over and then to stop. She recognised him. 

“Good evening, Miss Beryl,” said the voice softly. 

“Good evening.” 

“Won't you come for a little walk ? ” it drawled. 

Come for a walk—at that time of night! “I couldn’t. Everybody’s in 
bed. Everybody’s asleep.” 

‘“* Oh!” said the voice lightly, and a whiff of sweet smoke reached her. 
“What does everybody matter ? Do come ! It’s such a fine night. There’s 
not a soul about.” 

Beryl shook her head. But already something stirred in her, something 
reared its head. 

The voice said, “‘ Frightened ? ” It mocked, ‘‘ Poor little girl!” 

“Not in the least,” said she. As she spoke that weak thing within her 
seemed to uncoil, to grow suddenly tremendously strong; she longed 
to go. 

And just as if this was quite understood by the other the voice said; 
gently and softly, but finally, “‘ Come along.” 

Beryl stepped over her low window, crossed the verandah, ran down 
the grass to the gate. He was there before her. 

“That’s right,” breathed the voice, and it teased. ‘“ You’re not 
frightened, are you ? You’re not frightened ? ” 
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She was ; now she was here she was terrified. And it seemed to her 
_ everything was different. The moonlight stared and glittered ; the shadows 


were like bars of iron. Her hand was taken. 


““ Not in the least,” she said lightly. “ Why should I be? ” 

Her hand was pulled gently, tugged. She held back. 

“No, I’m not coming any further,” said Beryl. 

“Oh, rot! ’’ Harry Kember didn’t believe her. ‘‘ Come along! We'll 
just go as far as that fuchsia-bush. Come along! ” 

The fuchsia-bush was tall. It fell over the fence in a shower. There was 
a little pit of darkness beneath. 

“No, really, I don’t want to,” said Beryl. 

For a moment Harry Kember didn’t answer. Then he came close to her, 
turned to her, smiled, and said quickly, “‘ Don’t be silly ! Don’t be silly !” 
= His smile was something she’d never seen before. Was he drunk? 
_ That bright, blind, terrifying smile froze her with horror. What was she 

doing ? How had she got here? The stern garden asked her as the gate 
pushed open, and quick as a cat Harry Kember came through and snatched 
her to him. 

“Cold little devil ! Cold little devil!’ said the hateful voice. 

But Beryl was strong. She slipped, ducked, wrenched free. 

“You are vile, vile!’ said ‘she. 

“Then why in God’s name did you come ? ”’ stammered Harry Kember. 

Nobody answered him. 


A cloud, small, serene, floated across the moon. In that moment of 
darkness the sea sounded deep, troubled. Then the cloud sailed away, 
and the sound of the sea was a vague murmur, as though it waked out 
of a dark dream. All was still. 
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MEMORIES OF TENNYSON—II 


By MRS. WARRE CORNISH 


N the early autumn of 1875 the Tennysons were at Freshwater, and 

the reading of the new play Queen Mary is part of the recollection of 

a perfect holiday-time. The house was full of life from the presence of 

Hallam, who had just closed his undergraduate career at Trinity, 
Cambridge. The reading was among the pipes in the new Farringford 
study without any solemnity at all. 

‘Why do you all like Elizabeth ?” he asked of us. ‘‘ Elizabeth was not 
a religious woman and Mary was.” 

There was extraordinary pathos in the poet’s impersonation of Mary. 
He loved her as an English Queen, and his pity for her was tender. But 
the fundamental interest of the drama was in Mary’s religious passion. 

The poet was sixty-five when he turned dramatist. In the thick of play- 
production in the ’eighties he remarked, “ I was saying to Miss Rehan, 
who came to lunch with me to-day, that to write a play nowadays 
a man must be an author, manager, actor, and audience all in one, and 
she agreed with me. She showed me how she did Marian in The Foresters ; 
it wasn’t as I intended; she showed too much fear when Robin drew 
his bow.” It was said that Shakespeare too was author, manager, and actor. 
Tennyson said, ‘‘ Shakespeare must have been a mighty man in his day 
for Ben Jonson to have written of him as he did, that he wrote for all time.” 

That sunny autumn of which I write saw the rise of lawn tennis in 
England. A beautiful clearing in the high wood at Farringford was now 
the tennis court, reached by a glade from the garden-door of the house, 
and there the poet followed his sons. The play had great attraction for 
him. ‘Tennyson’s extraordinary eyesight, which required the strongest 
lenses and made it necessary for him to go close up to a man or woman 
before he could see them, enabled him not only to watch the game and 
admire the athletic skill of men and maidens, but occasionally to take a 
racket and hit a ball. if 

““T like the play, but hate the game,” he said. “‘ Fifteen love, thirty 
love, deuce. . . . I never could count.” Despairing tones. Seated on a 
stone bench in that pleasant glade one day watching tennis, he spoke of 
the death of Mrs. Carlyle. The poet’s thought dwelt with horror on the 
letters of condolence Carlyle had received. Letters of condolence were 
intolerable. ‘‘ An old aunt of mine in Lincolnshire said when she lost her 
husband, ‘I get so many letters I can’t eat my dinner in peace.’ ” More 
about the wretchedness of loss, the isolation of it. ‘‘ When my wife dies 
I want no letters.” | 

The tones of Tennyson’s voice were admirably suited to expressing 
vague dismay. When one of the players suggested that tea should come 


‘] 
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out to the tennis ground, he appeared in his dining-room and announced, 
‘One of the ladies has asked me for fifteen cups of tea.” He could be a 


_ delightful child. ‘‘ Visitors all coming. at once remind me of flies on a 


dungheap—all coming together and all going together,” he was heard to 
say. He had a refreshing hatred of the commonplaces of intercourse, and 
a mistrust of what he called the humbug of society, but to visitors in his 
own house he showed ideal hospitality, bestowing himself upon them in a 
way which the most genial of the earth alone understand. 

Tennyson’s bluntness was always accompanied by goodwill. Here is 
an instance of a rough double compliment. Mrs. Tennyson, in taking 
leave of Mrs. Oliphant, who had come up from Windsor to lunch with 
the poet in Eaton Square, said, “‘ How kind of you, Mrs. Oliphant, to 
come to see us here!” and Mrs. Oliphant had replied, ‘‘ But indeed it 
is very kind of you to have done me this honour.” 

“What hypocrites you women are!” said the poet, standing over the 
two beautiful ladies. 

A very famous outburst in South Kensington was in my sister Mrs. 
Douglas Freshfield’s house. Looking out of the window at the square, 
he said, ‘“‘ I suppose this is South Kensington ; it looks like a cold hell. ” 
Douglas Freshfield and his wife were enjoying their guest in excellent vein 
at luncheon in their house and were delighted, but the story went forth 
and was repeated with strange variations. 

Certain unspeakable ‘‘ Cockneys ”’ at Freshwater, their incursions by the 
Farringford lane into “‘ Maidencroft,” with a good look in at the summer- 
house where the poet wrote, and up to the very windows of his house, 
brought forth many grumblings. 

The following words about publicity are notable : 

“The amount of newspaper attention poets get nowadays would be 
enough to prevent me from putting forward any poetry at all if I were 
beginning now. I used always to think the ideal of happiness lay in the 
circumstances of a country squireen who lived on about eight hundred 
pounds a year quietly, with his wife and family, attracting no attention, 
and here I am deluged with public notice. I am being driven mad by 
the way people publish all manner of things about me that haven’t the 
very faintest foundation. I am told by a gentleman who goes into Lincoln- 


~ shire to take photographs of the scenes of my youth that this mill was 


the original of the mill in the Miller’s Daughter and that oak was the 
Talking Oak. Never anything of the sort. Why do they give me no credit 
for any imagination ? The power of poetical creation seems totally ignored 


_ now. All this modern realism is hateful ; there seems nothing but vulgarity 


everywhere. No man with imagination can be tied down to any one thing 
for his ideas. Turner was an imaginative painter, and how absurd it 
would be to account for all his works ! There may be special suggestions. 
“Why does one want to know about a poet’s life ? The less you know 
the better ; he gives you his best in his writings. I thank God, day and 
night, that we know so little about Shakespeare.” Za 
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Farringford was never forsaken, but as early as 1870 the Tennysons 


retired before the summer invasion of Freshwater to their new solitude 
on Blackdown. Beautiful Aldworth, built in a clearing of the wooded 
hillside, approached by a rough sandy road from a vast heath-common 
above the house one mile off, remains secluded even now. The post-office 
was three miles distant. The terraces overlooked the wooded champaign 
of Surrey and Sussex, four hundred feet below. Here Mrs. Tennyson, 
with the consummate art of silent housewifery, made another home. 
Indeed it may be said that the true history of Aldworth is bound up with 
the poet’s wife. Ten years before her marriage, in the days of maturity 
after first womanhood, Emily Sellwood enforced a long parting with 


Alfred Tennyson, because their marriage must have deprived a beloved ~ 


mother of her son’s share of the impoverished family inheritance. Poetry 
was an artistic purpose in Mrs. Tennyson’s eyes rather than a profession, 
and she viewed that no man could trust to it as a support for wife and 
family. Her health failed in the bleak climate of her Lincolnshire home, 
and she was only saved from decline by an outdoor life at sunny Farnham, 
in Surrey. Hindhead and Blackdown became then the hills of her vision. 
And now she chose a spot on Blackdown whence Tennyson could “ look 
down from a height on a large portion of the England he loved and pace 
the sunny terraces,’ as Aubrey de Vere described. 

But all was not sunshine and view at Aldworth. The autumn sets in 


early and chill on Blackdown, and the windows were often shrouded in ~ 


white mist which blotted out the landscape. Mrs. Tennyson’s old-fashioned 
robustness of character, which was the soul of her delicate frame, came 
to her help in the wilderness that was Blackdown. 

““My husband must have quiet for his work,” she would say half 
apologetically about the seclusion of Freshwater in the early days. But 
at Aldworth she welcomed the nearer access to old friends in London. 
And soon she hailed the rise of the dramatic phase of Tennyson’s creation. 
There was a yearly season in town, and a house taken in London for about 
two months of earliest spring, and, to quote Aubrey de Vere again, “‘ The 
men the most noted of their time, year after year, statesmen, warriors, men 
of letters, science, and art, some of royal race, some famous in far lands, 
but none more welcome to him than the friends of his youth, met and 
listened to the music of Tennyson’s talk and reading.’ This was both in 
London and at Aldworth. 

On this hierarchy reminiscence hardly dares to dwell, but a few 
impressions gather about the events of this period. There was in ’74 a 
theatrical visit with Annie Thackeray and the boys to see Hamlet played 
by Irving at the Lyceum. There was a visit of Irving to the box after the 
performance and a conversation about the acting. “‘ You are a good actor 
lost,” Irving said to Tennyson, as she reported. My next memory of 
the Lyceum is the production of Queen Mary, with Irving as Philip of 
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_ Spain, in 1876, a great success. Alfred was not in the theatre, to the 
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disappointment of my friend, William Johnson, who was present in the 


hope, as he wrote, of seeing 


‘Tennyson’s forehead looking ideal from the shrine under the gas; one old 
faithful admirer should be there to go along with all the fine thoughts. He may 
have changed, but I am not as far as concerns the pride I take in my mother tongue 
ever since he glorified it. 

The Falcon and The Cup were to follow on the stage and Becket, of 
which Irving said it was “one of the most successful plays produced 
by himself.’? But memory leads not categorically ; mine darts off to a 
cottage in Freshwater Bay, where there were pleasant lodgings in a 
fisherman’s family, and many photographs by Mrs. Cameron, and 
Tennyson called to get news of William Johnson ; letters and criticisms of 
his were handed about by Arthur Coleridge and other Eton friends. His 
Ionica contained the witty answer to critics, After reading Maud. But in his 
letters W. J., like FitzGerald, was given to querulousness, and the only 
comment I remember on random remarks of hostility to the new réle of 
poet-dramatist was, “ Is the man mad ? ” 

But though at the time we were all much more full of Hugo and Marion 
Delorme and Ruy Blas and the Théatre Francais than of Queen Mary 
and Becket and the Lyceum Theatre, who shall not say now that Tennyson 
was right to follow his inspiration and insist with the critics on his vocation 
to interpret England in drama? Does not Harold stand for us to-day 
as the most living bit of English story ? And Becket and The Foresters long 
kept the charm of freshness and inspiration for a great American public. 

Many must remember with me the brilliant success, the completest 
Tennyson ever had on the stage, of The Cup. Ellen Terry played and 
became his warm friend and adviser for the stage. Under her auspices he 
wrote a village tragedy called The Promise of May, but it was a disaster. 
Its hero was a free-thinker drawn into crime by his communistic theories. 
The poet had to meet a storm. The play was called a tract. The critics 
asked angrily why our English Laureate resided mentally in a backwater of 
thought ; a marquis stood up in the theatre and interrupted one of the 
performances to protest against the attack on free-thought which he 
represented. The play was withdrawn after five weeks’ ill-luck. It was 


“in the Daily News that Lionel Tennyson answered the critics in a very 


reflective and moderate way, and pointed out that there was a good deal 
more subtlety in Edgar’s character than was given credit for. 
Lionel Tennyson, the poet’s second son, was naturally reserved in 
character ; he looms large in my memories of the poet, and some portrait 
of him as he stood rather conspicuously in London in the ’eighties 
must be attempted here. His defence of the Promise of May was a trait of 
the usually silent converse enjoyed with his father, broken only at need. 
Lionel was the last of the Tennysons of the Somersby race who wrote 
verse from their infancy and wore the Southern looks which were 
the never-explained inheritance of their generation. In childhood he 
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accompanied song with dance, his mother told me, and it suggests the 
impulse of a Greek of old. As a boy he spoke of his summer walks with 
his father after the early dinner, in twilight or under the stars. _ ; 

He was the sportsman of the family. When he visited Turguénev in 
Paris the great Russian had stayed at Aldworth, and henceforth kept a 
lasting memory of the Laureate. Shooting was the only topic mentioned 
between Lionel and the novelist, and their discourse was long of partridge 
shooting in Cambridgeshire and quail shooting in Russia, an episode 
whereof the details were only extracted by minute inquiry. Lionel was 
incapable of embellishing a story; his most remarkable quality was, 
I think, an uncompromising truthfulness in every word and act. Though 
he had a strong sense of humour and a poet’s imagination, he would spoil 
a good story rather than not describe events exactly as they occurred. It 
was remarkable that in the imposing and academic circle of his father in 
London he followed his own bent entirely, in reading as in choice of 
friends and occupations, and he was never guided by the fashion of the 
hour. In figure he was very tall, lean, and slightly stooping. He had 
excelled at Eton in football. But English as was his careless carriage, 
his dark hair and eyes, chiselled brows and nose, dignified pose of head, 
and above all a pensive expression such as we see on the countenances 
painted by El Greco, suggested Spanish descent. These traits were very 
marked in boyhood in Lionel Tennyson’s eyes and mouth. The beardless 
bust in Poets’ Corner by Woolner has the expressive pathos of which 
I speak. 

Lionel had the perceptive humour of his race ; he had a stammer which 
gave additional point to his dictums; he said of a society architect, 
“* His doors and windows shut well, but there is always a chink by which 
he can get in,” or “ Society at is small; people either hate each 
other so much or love each other so much that you hear of nothing 
but A. and B.” 

After leaving Cambridge he passed high into the India Office. He 
was conspicuous for his kindness to natives, and took pains to open his 
home in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, to young Indians who happened 
to be in England. It was said that no one knew more about India in the 
office. A proof of this was the Blue Book on India, written by him by request 
of the Minister, who praised it as a model of vigorous style and condensa- 
tion. In society Lionel was well fitted to represent the Laureate, for he 
had a good flair for obscure characters of worth. A Cambridge friend 
of his who became famous for forty years as correspondent of the Times 
in the Balkans told me that he owed everything to Lionel’s encouragement 
at a time when the future traveller was regarded as a classic mangué in the 
scholastic world. 

An invitation from Lord Dufferin to Lionel and Eleanor—his young 
wife, the daughter of Frederick Locker—brought the early close of a good 
public career ; for seizing what he regarded as the great opportunity of his 
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_ life in making acquaintance with India, Lionel left a social life for arduous 
_ travelling, and when he caught fever in the jungles of Assam, where he 
found sport, he succumbed to the disease. He was put on board ship in the 
- hope that sea air would save him. He longed to land and see the scenery 
of Ceylon. But he had to sail on, and then he fixed his hope on the 
breezes of the Solent and his island home, but the furnace heat of the 
Red Sea brought death. His body was buried at sea. “He had the 
sweetest smile I ever knew, the high, sweet smile of Lancelot,’ wrote 
one who received his last farewell at Calcutta. 
Six years were allotted to Tennyson to mourn his son—as fathers 
mourn, silently for the rest of their lives—but his feelings found expression 
in that singular poem Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. Lionel is com- 
memorated in the beautiful lines : 
Truth, for Truth as Truth, he worshipt, being true as he was brave ; 
Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, yet he look’d beyond the grave, 
Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death as lord of all, 


Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is the pall ! 
Beautiful was death in him. . . 


As I devoured the poem that year-end of Lionel’s death (1886) how 
astonished I was to find in the new Locksley Hail a veritable explosion 
in the form of a lovely metric attack on modern science and life ! 
And what an uproar and condemnation of the Laureate followed ! He 
had just been made a peer; he was surrounded by Huxley, the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Gladstone, and all the great believers in progress of his time. 
What wonder that the best critics praised the verse, but condemned the 
sentiments of the poem. Yet to-day we may, as so often with ‘Tennyson, 
turn round upon the critics and ask after thirty-five years, Hasn’t 
the poem some historical importance ? Nihilism and Bolshevism are not 
exaggeratedly described in the jeremiad of the new Locksley Hall, though it 
was, of course, never meant as a prophecy, but as a dramatic impersonation 
of an emotional poet who had once eagerly hailed the new age. 

He condemned ‘‘Zolaism.”’ In talks he quoted Walt Whitman as showing an 
opposite spirit to Zola in spite of his “‘ nakedness of expression.” “ ‘There is 
no immorality in Walt Whitman. The most indecent things are those where 
there is only insinuation of indecency. As in painting or sculpture, the wholly 

_nude need suggest no impropriety at all. The suggestion of impropriety 

__ is the really vicious thing. But the British working-man doesn’t understand 
the nude as the ancient Greeks did, and it may be a mistake to exhibit 
it on the walls of the Academy.” ee 

Tennyson could be very open in talk with men. Earlier in his career 

-~ he took an optimistic view of the powers of progress of mankind. The 
procreation of children was a subject, he held, to which sufficient 
importance and attention had not been given. But, needless to say, in 
sexual matters his conclusions were that higher ideals, fewer suggestions 
of base instincts, were wanted. 
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“More harm can be done through bad literature than through anything 
else ; the terrible thing is that man, being higher than the beast, can, 
through the fact of his intellect, make himself infinitely lower than the 
beast.” 

Memories trickle on like a mountain-rill past Nature’s great catastrophes 
and stay at the smallest things, and at my next meeting with Tennyson 
I was in a bath-chair. It was the New Year of 87. 

-“ What is the matter with you ? ” was his direct and very kind greeting 
in the bay, and with great interest to my nurse, who carried a library book: _ 
‘What are you reading ?” It was All Sorts and Conditions of Men, by 
Walter Besant. ‘‘ A very good novel.” Tennyson pronounced it novell, and 

read one with a pipe every evening before bed. 

He was walking at the time up the beach in the bay with Father 
Haythornthwaite, the Jesuit, a warm friend of later years, resident priest 
at W. G. Ward’s House at Freshwater Gate. I watched the two men talk 
as they came up the bay, and the deprecating smile on the Jesuit’s face 
as the poet now and again faced him, probably with some knotty point 
of dogma put to the sound of the beating waves. | 

Tennyson at all times delighted in his Catholic friends. To Sir John © 
Simeon, of Swainston, in the Isle of Wight, he opened the recesses — 
of his heart ; to Sir John’s daughter, Mrs. Richard Ward, constantly at 
Farringford, I have heard him put terrific questionings of the Faith to receive 
her breathless answer—for instance, about the Incarnation—‘‘ It does © 
indeed seem wonderful, but I believe it.”’ Wilfred Ward, at the time of 
which I write, was the only young man with whom Tennyson could talk. 
metaphysics ; he mourned that even at Cambridge metaphysics were out of 
fashion. With all these friends he took the unorthodox line. But it was 
another friend in the Isle of Wight, the frequent companion of his thoughts 
in later years, who bore witness to an opposite mood. He never allowed 
her to be sceptical ! He was like Dr. Johnson in orthodoxy with his friend 
Mary Brotherton, the novelist. She said he never let a doubting word 
pass from her lips without rebuke ! Tennyson was subject from time to 
time to moods that trouble the mind, not temperamentally, merely, 
but intellectually. Under the cloud, no authority, no pleading could help 
him, only his own thought brought relief. Such thought finds utterance 
in reflections scattered up and down the Memoir, an inexhaustible and 
living store. Memory of friends can only confirm that the cardinal point 
of 'Tennyson’s philosophy and religion was survival after death. Of such 
survival he had even a definite word : “‘ My idea of Heaven is the perpetual 
ministry of one soul to another.” 

Tennyson’s kindness in illness was full of thought ; he brought Mary 
Anderson to see me, a gladdening visit, as he intended. But it was from 
Mrs. Brotherton that I heard most of his growing thoughtfulness for 
friends, and also of many of his communings at this time. 

Mary Brotherton’s door at Freshwater Gate never failed to admit the 
poet on his return from London or Aldworth, whatever the changes in 
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his life and the ups and downs of his spirit. It was the door of a low 
farm-house with one attic storey above a long, low-raftered sitting-room. 
She and Mr. Brotherton, an artist, settled here after life in Italy. They 
had known Frederick Tennyson, at Florence, and the Brownings. A 
reminiscence of Mrs. Browning was in the round table and the custom 
of moving it mesmerically and listening for its knockings when a 
sympathetic friend or two came to the cottage. Horatio Tennyson when 
in the island questioned the Brothertons’ table. And on more than one 
occasion Alfred hovered rather wistfully, waiting for results which never 
came. Once it was after the sudden death of Matthew Arnold. The blow 
had fallen sadly on Tennyson, for he had looked to Arnold as his successor 
in the Laureateship. The natural man craved for a message from the dead 
in the cottage of his friend, where it would be safe from reporters. 
Mrs. Brotherton was one of the best of letter-writers; her health 
permitted her no other writing, her income allowed her no travelling or 
change : it was this quiet life which Tennyson cheered by his friendship. 
The poet once appeared alone on his return from Aldworth with a query, 
“What do you think they are going to do to me?” His friends from his 
tone hardly knew whether the answer was to be a condolence or not. 
“They are going to make me a lord.” He went on and enumerated his 
reasons for refusing the honour at first. “ Is it not like putting a coronet 
on the head of a skull?” “ My sisters say I shall have to pay more for 
my wine.” The poet was right in the resistance he offered Mr. Gladstone’s 
wish. In those days a Laureate was looked upon as the people’s possession. 
The Radicals did not like his peerage. ‘Tennyson received anonymous letters 
and said to Mrs. Brotherton, ‘‘ I seem to live in an atmosphere of hate.” 
His old shepherd on the farm and downs at Freshwater expressed his 
satisfaction to Mrs. Brotherton with these words: ‘‘ What a headpiece 
that man has got! What do he not know? And he don’t look it neither. 
He don’t seem to have no pride.” 

A serious illness in 1888 left Tennyson looking aged—up to this time 
“not a single grey hair.”” We were reading Demeter and Other Poems 
in 1889. Crossing the Bar was in that volume. It had come to the poet— 
‘in a minute ’’—as he said, as he crossed the Solent to reach Farringford 
after illness at Aldworth. His nurse had asked him to write a hymn. 


~ Crossing the Bar was never retouched. 


For memories of the poet’s eightieth birthday I rely on my sister, 
Miss Ritchie’s, recollections : 


I had seen him so ill in the spring of 1889 that I feared no more poetry would 
be read to me, but when I drove over from Chiddingfold in the afternoon of his 
eightieth birthday, the 6th of August, he took me into his study and read The 
Gleam. 

It was a happiness, an unexpected one, to hear it ; the freshness of the inspiration 
and the novelty of the metre in which he set forth the course of his poetic life 
seemed so wonderful. 

Anyone who knows the poem will understand how moving it was to hear 
Tennyson read it—Merlin himself speaking : 

2N 
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“Jam Merlin, and J am dying, 
Iam Merlin who follow the Gleam.’ 
And that reference to his illness : 
“Old and weary, 
But eager to follow, 
. . . And can no longer, 
But die rejoicing, 
For through the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 
Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 
Of boundless ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam.” 


Tennyson was to recover vigour and live and write for three years more. 
But The Gleam stands as his farewell to the strong artistic purpose of his 
life. Yet The Death of Ginone was to be written and Akbar’s Dream ; 
long walks at Freshwater were resumed, on “‘ High Down,” and to watch 
the winter seas and whirling flocks of gulls beneath “ High Cliff.” And in 
the sunny bay I remember the poet with a verse or rhyme for each friend 
or child who passed in the morning hour : 


Good morning, May, 
May you never be June, 


> 


for the ever-loved May, once May Prinsep, as she stood in the green porch 
of Mrs. Cameron’s door. 
This was now rented by Douglas Freshfield ; he was.a favourite companion 
of ‘Tennyson ever since his early Caucasian mountain-climbing. The poet 
in talk with the future President of the Geographical Society reminded 
me of the Celt of old who compelled the traveller to relate wonders new. 
An unforgettable conversation was in the Alps, when, over the wine in a 
chalet, ‘Tennyson, in response to Freshfield, enumerated the best waterfalls 
he had seen and characterised them till we saw them and seemed to hear 
them in the music of his voice. It was with Douglas Freshfield now that 
in 1891, in late autumn, I heard the Death of CEnone read by the poet at 
Farringford. He asked me how I liked it ; when I replied with warmth 
that I liked it better even than the first Ginone, he said, ‘“‘ Why?” and 
scrutinised me with his magnetic eyes, as if he doubted my sincerity. He 
was surely a great master of intercourse, for, high as was his standard of 
truth and integrity, he could allow for the sympathetic impulse outrunning 
the critical in a woman. Gnone’s death, as I told him, must have a strong 
charm for a wife as an example of Indian Suttee to end parting : 
And all at once 

The morning light of happy marriage broke 

Through all the clouded gloom of widowhood, 

And muffling up her comely head and crying 

“Husband !”’ she leapt upon the funeral pile 

And mixed herself with Him and passed in fire. 
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For the last reading I quote my sister : 

The last poem I heard him read was Akbar’s Dream—the sound of his voice 
was still grand, and the Hymn to the Sun was magnificent. During the last 
summer he was too ailing for any reading and, on one or two occasions, even for 
conversation, but on the last day I ever saw him he was in force and as delightful 
as ever, quoting long passages with an unfaltering memory. He was wearing his 
black velvet skull-cap, leaning back on his large study sofa, looking grand and 
serene in a moment of freedom from physical misery. 

On the dreaded day when we had to realise he was no longer to be amongst us 
the uppermost feeling through all the grief was thanksgiving that his soul should 
be spared further conflict with the failing body—that this great spirit should leave 
us undimmed.—E, M. R.’s Journal. 

Lady ‘Tennyson had never in the course of her long married years with 
the poet come forward with any public utterance. But when, after his 
death, some discussion of his place of burial was necessary, for the reason 
that the floor of Westminster Abbey was found to be wholly occupied and 
filled with the dead, she wrote to the Dean a letter that was printed in the 
Times, the most helpful, as well as the most eloquent, that woman could 
pen. It was dated from Aldworth, where ‘Tennyson died : 

Decide as you think best. Only let him have the flag of England upon his coffin 
and rest in the churchyard of the dear place where his happiest days have been 
Tae Only let the flag represent the feeling of the nation and the Empire he loved 
so well. 

Her own body rests beside the Yar beneath Freshwater Church, on the 
river side of the churchyard. There, too, rest the remains of her grandson 
Harold, who was killed in the destroyer Vzking by the German submarine, 
and on the grave is commemorated his brother Aubrey, whose body rests 
in Flanders. 
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THE LITERATURE OF BOLSHEVIK 
RUSSIA 


By D. S. MIRSKI 
I 


F orators are to be judged by the result obtained, Lenin is certainly 
one of the greatest orators of modern times, though not as great as 
Lamartine, for he made crowds accomplish only what they were bent 
on doing, whereas Lamartine could persuade a crowd to desist from 
what it had begun. I have never had the opportunity of hearing Lenin, 
but I have read many of his speeches, and I do not think I shall ever read 
them again in search of literary enjoyment, nor, probably, will anyone else. 
They are composed in a party-jargon, unattractive and nearly incompre- 
hensible to those who are not steeped in the study of party traditions and 
party conventions. This jargon is the bane of all party literature in Russia, 
not only Bolshevik. , 

But nowadays we do not consider political eloquence as a branch of 
literature, so the ex-officio literary man of the Bolsheviks is Lunacharsky, 
the only one of them who ever dabbled in imaginative literature. But his 
verse and his dramas, which were often produced on the official stages of 
Soviet-Russia, are beneath contempt. His critical and “ philosophical ”’ 
essays are more interesting, and he was a powerful instrument in bringing 
about the alliance of the extremists in politics with the extremists in art 
and literature. 

However, if Lunacharsky were alone it would not be worth while to 
speak about Bolshevik literature. If we are to look for the literary 
expression of Bolshevism, we must look for it beyond the strict limits of 
the party. But it will be startling to find to how small a degree the 
Bolshevik spirit has received any literary expression at all. For orthodox 
Bolshevism is an un-Russian and still more an un-intellectual* movement. 
All the writers who are in some way or other connected with Bolshevism 
can be regarded as representative Bolsheviks only with the greatest 
limitations. 

The first name to come to one’s mind is Gorki’s. Of all Russian writers 
he has probably the greatest right to be regarded as a Bolshevik. Like 
the bulk of the party, he is not an “ intelligent,” and like its leaders he is 
a complete atheist and a sincere internationalist. Like all Marxists, he has 
no sympathy with the Russian peasant, and the heroes he began by 
glorifying are exactly the sort of men that assured the triumph of 
Bolshevism in its first heroic period, the Muravyovs, Antonovs, and 
Sorokins of 1918. But Gorki never identified himself whole-heartedly with 


* In the sense that it is not a movement of the class we call “ intelligentsia.” 
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the cause of Bolshevism, as he has never identified himself with any other 
cause. His attitude towards the Bolsheviks is practically the same as 
_ his attitude towards the Russian people has always been—a fastidious and 
self-sufficient sense of superiority. This is typical of Gorki, for he does 
not possess in the smallest degree the noble and manly faculty of admira- 
tion. Or at least he lost it very early, when he lost his childish admiration 
for the Maivas and Chelkashes of his early work. 
Gorki’s reputation as a creative artist has been on the wane for many 
_ years in Russia, and it is not probable that it will ever grow again. The 
tawdry romanticism of his first stories is as superannuated as the gloomy 
romanticism of The Mysteries of Udolpho or Lewis’s Monk. And the total 
lack of human sympathy in his later work could never be accepted by the 
Russian reader, brought up on the great writers of the nineteenth century. 
But what practically kills Gorki as a creative artist constitutes his main 
force as a critic of life. The keenness of his observation, his aptitude for 
finding out the weak side of everything and everyone, his talent for looking 
at things from new points of view, and discovering in them unforeseen 
aspects, make him one of the most interesting in a long line of writers 
who have applied themselves to the cold-blooded observation of humanity. 
For cold-blooded Gorki is to the last ; and free-minded, if he chooses ; 
never checked by reverence or emotion. And at his best and freeest he 
can create such a masterpiece of piercing observation as his notes on 
Tolstoy—I mean, of course, the Crimean notes, and not the letter written 
after ‘Tolstoy’s death. But there is in him an inherent vice which cripples 
him. With an enormous insight into reality, Gorki has no love of truth. 
And as he has no motive to restrain him from telling half-truths and 
- insinuating untruths, his essays more often than not become grotesque 
distortions of reality. This practically nullifies his moral weight in the eyes 
of all Russians. And it seems Gorki will be richly repaid for his contempt 
of the Russian people. Even now he is not taken seriously except by 
foreigners, for the Bolsheviks use him only as a convenient signboard 
to be contemplated from beyond the pale. 
In his contempt for the Russian people Gorki is not alone among the 
Bolshevik aristocracy. But Gorki, alone of them owing to his relative 
independence, can see plainly what others do not see. Whatever his 
admiration for Lenin (and I do not believe it to be unmixed), he clearly 
sees that the Russian people is not responsible for Lenin—or, to put it as 
he does, not worthy of Lenin. For with his keen eyes he sees that “ the 
Russian peasant has only one wish : to become a well-fed bourgeois,”’ and 
’ that Lenin, in his attempts to raise the Russian people to his own standard, 
is only “ the first and bravest of madmen.” 
The purely negative and unfanatical temper of Gorki draws a sharp 
line between him and the Bolsheviks, but what is really Bolshevik in him 
_is his genuine internationalism, his candid contempt for Russia, and his 
_ perfectly natural attitude towards the Russian nation, as only a material 
for universal “ planetary ’’ work—Diingenvolk, as the Germans put it. 
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II 


There had been for several years before the Revolution a Futurist 
movement which was bent on destroying all the old literature and art 
of the bourgeois world. It was a purely nihilistic and destructive movement, 
without anything of the scientific enthusiasm of Marinetti, without any 
ideas in general, simply the ‘‘ reversion to type ” of the primitive barbarian, 
who is but too often discovered under the mask of an elaborately but 
superficially civilised decadent. It was, however, inevitable that these 
rioters should declare themselves for a doctrine which includes so much 
of their love for destruction. At first they were almost the only writers 
to side with the Bolsheviks, and, though the help was ambiguous, the 
Bolsheviks could not lightly reject it. 

Mayakovski, the leader of the group, has devoted himself chiefly to 
poetical satire and produced much broad merry-making, which at its 
best may permit his critics to toy with the word Aristophanesque, and at 
its worst degenerates into the most trivial scatology. 

There is neither wit nor humour in his satire, as when he describes 
President Wilson in these terms : 


He spits out dynamite and belches out fire, all red, and he hoots like a hooligan. 


If you look at his breadth he is quite a Yorkshire pig. .. . His cheeks are so 
supernaturally soft--they seem to ask you: Come, lie on us. . . . His hall is full 
of all sorts of Lincolns, Whitmans, and Edisons, 


and so on for several pages. This is nothing but dull nonsense when ~ 


translated. In the original it is relieved by a rather skilful rhythm, in spite 
of all its irregularity and by the ludicrous jostle of the rhymes. 

Mayakovski’s best disciples (they call themselves Imaginists) exaggerate 
their teacher’s love for measureless hyperbole and far-fetched metaphor, 
for unexpected break-ups of rhythm, for everything which will épater 
le bourgeois. Their favourite hobby-horses are blasphemy and the glorifi- 
cation of “ every form of nastiness.” They like to point out that they 
glory in their filth. Exultingly Marienhof exclaims : 

Again Jesus is on the Cross, and we walk down the Tverskaya arm-in-arm 
with Barabbas. 
The Bolsheviks do not seem to have quite an unmixed liking for this 
kind of poetry. It is reported that a charge was brought up against the 
Imaginists of consciously ridiculing the cause they profess to support, 
a charge of “ provocation,” which is one of the blackest crimes in the eyes 
of Soviet justice. 

Anyhow, from the very beginning of the Soviet régime a reaction was 
fostered against the extravagances of these suspect allies. A school of 
Proletarian Poets was brought into existence and Valeri Bryusov, one of 
the very few poets of mark who joined the Communist Party, became 
their guardian and impresario. These poets, who are to all appearances 
real workmen, are not influenced by the Imaginists. They seem to be 
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more influenced by the revolutionary rhetoric of meetings and Soviet 
congresses. They are carefully instructed by Bryusov in the intricacies 
_ of their art, but none of them seems to have risen above mediocrity. It 
is easier, I think, to find enjoyable passages in the dunghills of the 
Imaginists than in the dreary monotony of the Proletarian Poets. 


II] 


Official Bolshevism has failed to create a literature, but near and around 
Bolshevism a literature has sprung up, which permits us to speak of these 
years as of a time of exceptional flourishing. The most interesting and 
characteristic group of writers, and at the same time the nearest to 
Bolshevism, are the Scythians or Left Social Revolutionaries. They 
are very characteristically Russian in the most accepted sense of the term. 
I would-even say they were very Slav, if such general racial appellations 
were not deservedly suspicious. But here the word would be less obnoxious 
than in any other place, because of the very striking resemblance of their 
revolutionary mysticism to the Polish revolutionary mysticism of after 
1831, the Messianism of Towianski. The resemblance is manifold : as 
Towianski, a man of secondary literary importance, profoundly influenced 
the overtopping geniuses of Mickiewicz and Slowacki—so Ivanoy- 
Razumnik becomes the teacher of men of far greater talent, Blok and 
Bely. Bely is as profoundly mystical as Slowacki and as romantic and 
dynamic in his art ; though, of course, Slowacki is an incomparably greater 
genius. The doctrines themselves, though one was acutely national and 
the other is professedly international, are intimately akin. A vague and 
practically irreligious mysticism ; the thirst for martyrdom ; the belief 
in the cosmical character of their country’s mission ; the powerful attraction 
exercised by the Images of the Passion, and a tendency to identify the 
nation’s agony with the agony of the Lord, a tendency often verging on 
blasphemy rather than on piety, are characteristics both of the Russian 
and of the Polish movement. But Towianski was a son of the Church of 
Rome, and believed in the Immaculate Conception as firmly as in the 
mission of the Poles. Whereas for Ivanov-Razumnik Christ is only the 
greatest of Lenin’s forerunners and the historical Church the incarnation 
of the forces of darkness. The thirst for martyrdom has degenerated with 
the Scythians into a yearning after defeat and dishonour. When Trotsky 
concluded the peace of Brest—that masterpiece of modern diplomacy 
and political foresight—the Left Social Revolutionaries clamoured for 
what one might call parodying the French formula, la deéfaite integrale. 
~ Russia was to be delivered armless and defenceless to the Germans, and 
the utter and final defeat of Russia as a nation was to be the triumph 
of Russia’s spiritual force as a cosmic idea. And Ivanov-Razumnik, com- 
menting on Bely’s Christ is Risen, draws a parallel between Russia under 
the foot of the Germans and Christ on the Cross. But not only defeat and 
political degradation appeal to them, they love the moral degradation, of 
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Russia. All that which has been called by Vyacheslav Ivanov Ahriman’s — 
Russia is to them as the manure from which must flower the immaculate 
lily of mystical Socialism. eet. 

Some time before the Revolution Blok wrote a short poem, which is 
worth many volumes ; in short and drastic phrases he draws the Karamozov- 
like Russian character, exalting it to a symbol of all Russia—this mixture 
of drunken filth and drunken devotion—and finishes up : 


Yes, and even such, my Russia 
I love thee more than any other country. 


This amo quia odiosum, if I may be allowed thus to paraphrase Tertullian, — 
is extremely characteristic of the hysterical mysticism of the Scythians. 
But it is most certainly also in the tradition of Dostoyevski. It is not only ~ 
the old filth that they thus exalt ; they have no illusions as to the high — 
moral character of their friends the Bolsheviks. Twelve is much more — 
obviously a hideous portrait of the Red Guards than a glorification of — 
their unconscious mission. And in Christ 1s Risen Bely explicitly says : 
‘* We are robbers and bullies.”” And he thus describes the victory of the 
Bolsheviks : 
A Browning explodes in the air with red laughter. The body of a blood-besmeared — 
railwayman falls under the rolling thunder. He is carried by two miscreants. 


Somebody is being killed. But the engines answer to the cries and tears and sing © 
in chorus about the fraternity of peoples. 


It is more like a Jewish prophet glorifying the Assyrian than a European © 
exalting the victory of his party. There is something extremely unhealthy 
in this love for things professedly hideous and wicked, unchristian and 
unmanly. But there can be no doubt of their profound, sincere, hysterical 
love of Revolution and of Russia. It may be possible even that they love 
Russia more than Revolution, and no Russian heart is unmoved when we 
hear Bely exclaiming : 
Russia, Russia, Russia, 
Messiah of the days to be ; 
or Blok threatening our Western neighbours : 
You are millions ; we are clouds, and clouds, and clouds—try and fight us ; 
and then with something of the savage lust of the gorilla : 
Will it be our fault if your skeleton cracks in our heavy, caressing paws ? 


IV 


Two poets of a different origin belong to the same literary party, two 
peasants, Klyuyev and Yesenin, who are being accepted as the poets of 
a new peasant Russia. Their reputation has already crossed the frontier, 
and they seem to have all the chances of becoming the type of the new 
Russian mentality under Western eyes. In my opinion, however, their 
value has been greatly exaggerated, as is so often the case with poets 
professedly belonging to the working classes. Klyuyev began to write 
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long before the Revolution, and never manifested any great genius. His 
revolutionary odes of 1917 are equally mediocre. But his last books display 
more originality. He is capable of finding new and unexpected words in 
speaking of the Russian village, of the simple but elaborate piety of the 
peasants, of the unending monotonous and parti-coloured expanses of 
the Russian plain. His pathos is irreligious. The Virgin, St. Demetrius, 
St. Nicholas, of whom he speaks with such touching emotion, are not 
what they are to the orthodox Russian ; they are to him hallowed only by 
the devotion of the peasant. They are the creations of the peasant’s faith, 
not its real objects—an attitude familiar to Nekrasov in his well-known 
apostrophe to a Russian village church, and even to the Slavophile Samarin 
in his famous passage on the sanctity of miraculous images. Klyuyev’s 
love for Russia is as irrational as Blok’s and Bely’s, but it is more sentimental 
and idealising—he would not like to speak of the infamy and filth Blok 
speaks of only too readily. 

Yesenin is a more interesting poet, certainly very interesting as a 
symptom if not as a creator. His most enjoyable poems are again those — 
where he tells us about Russian landscapes and Russian superstition. In 
spite of a very overloaded style, they are decorative and believable. His 
colouring is sentimental, but sincere ; crude, sometimes, but powerful. 
His more ambitious poems, which have allowed his admirers to speak 
of him as of a prophet, are much less delectable. ‘There he is under the 
strong influence of Mayakovski—in rhythm and extravagant imagery. 
And the extravagance of his conceptions is seldom redeemed by their 
pregnancy. His ideas are vague, and his style violent rather than powerful. 

The most famous poem of this set, [nonia, begins biblically : 

Thus speaks according to the Bible the Prophet Sergey Yesenin. 
But in the next verse he goes on : 


Christ’s flesh do I spit out of my mouth. I do not want to receive salvation through 
His Passion and Cross ; I have conceived another creed, of the Stars that pierce 
Eternity. 
Then he goes on blaspheming against Christ and the saints, and announces 
that ‘‘a new God is swelling like an invisible cow.” It is difficult to seize 
the exact nature of this God, but it is a God very much averse from the 
industrial civilisation of to-day : 
I tell thee, America . . . be afraid to let thy ships cross the seas of unbelief. 
Only with the water of a free Ladoga can man bore through existence. 
So the poem goes on in the same bombastic and extravagant style to the 
possible delight of those who like to think of Russia as a synthesis of 
Bolshevism and the Russian Ballet. Only towards the end we are relieved 
by those familiar images of a familiar Russia which Yesenin can evoke 
so sweetly, if not simply. And then comes the closing verse : 
A new Saviour is approaching the world on a mare. Our faith is in Force. Our 
Truth is in ourselves. 


And there is an end of it. 
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The national and: Christian current of Russian thought, as opposed to 
the main international and humanitarian stream, was rapidly gaining in 
importance for several years before the war. The elect were becoming 
orthodox and patriotic and leaving the Agnosticism and Socialism of the 
nineteenth century to the half-educated classes. The enthusiasm that 
followed the outbreak of the war seemed to prove that the idea of country 
had won the nation. But this enthusiasm was short-lived, and the half- 
educated class remained the bulwark of Internationalism. Still in one 
way or another all the more cultured part of the nation was gained by 
these new forms of thought. We have seen the forms taken by Nationalism 
in the poetry of the Scythians, and a very similar doctrine is that of 
Merejkovsky, though he himself is as violently anti-Bolshevik as he was 
fiercely anti-Monarchist. He regards Bolshevism as a wrong turn in 
Russia’s way to the revolutionary Damascus, but he is as convinced as 
Ivanov-Rajumnik that Russia’s mission is the revelation of a Mystical 
Socialism. But a more important group of writers, both from a literary 
and from a philosophical point of view, are those who were united round 
the Landmarks and the Russkaya Mysl and whose spiritual genealogy 
goes back to Vladimir Solovyov. 

They are all very different—Struve, a journalist, an enonomist, and a 
practical politician ; Berdyayev, a metaphysician comparable with Bergson ; 
Bulgakov, an economist and a divine ; Vyacheslav Ivanov, a great poet, 
an exquisite stylist in prose and one of our most learned classical scholars ; 
but their common feature is their love for historical Russia and their 
identification of the destinies of Russia with the destinies of the Russian 
Church. Except Struve, who is a positive politician and a very remarkable 
historian of economics, all these writers would be strange and difficult 
reading to a foreign reader. One must be at home with the ideas of the 
Slavophiles, of Dostoyevsky and Solovyov to understand their mode of 
thought, their symbolism and their historical philosophy. Bulgakov’s book 
of dialogues, At the Feast of the Gods, which was written between the peace 
of Brest and the downfall of Germany, and which is, I think, being 
translated into English, is a fair specimen of their work. In these dialogues 
he tries to understand the phenomenon of Bolshevism from various 
standpoints of Christian thought. Struve’s Reflections on the Russian 
Revolution is a much more secular book; but Struve also analyses 
Bolshevism sub specie eternitatis. This metaphysical attitude towards 
Bolshevism enables these writers to take it very seriously, and not dismiss 
it in a few easy formulas. As a matter of fact, Russian mystic philosophy 
had always foreseen the advent of Bolshevism, and this is especially 
certain in the case of Dostoyevsky. I have already mentioned the symbolism 
of these writers. ‘his symbolism as regards Russian history was perhaps 
most lucidly and simply developed by Vyacheslav Ivanov in an article 
published just before the Revolution. He distinguishes three leading 
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spirits in the history of Russia, or rather three aspects of Russia : Lucifer’s 
Russia, which is the spirit of revolt, reason, and earthly perfection—from 
Peter the Great to the best of the revolutionaries ; Ahriman’s Russia, 
the spirit of sloth, lust, and cruelty ; and Holy Russia. Historically, Holy 
Russia was always entangled in the meshes of Ahriman ; but Bolshevism 
is the alliance of Ahriman and Lucifer. These conceptions are at the base 
of the most remarkable poetical work produced during these years beyond 
the Scythian group—the poetry of Maximilian Voloshin. From this poet 
we could hardly have expected such an achievement. A man of wide but 
essentially cabinet culture, he has suddenly caught hold of the very 
nerve of Russian history and of Russian mystery. Quite unexpectedly 
he has become a great poet. The great figures of Russian history have 
become in his hands eternal and undying symbols of the elemental forces 
which rule Russia. The Pseudo-Demetrius, Razin and Peter the Great 
acquire the stature of nature-myths. His verse has become perfectly 
adequate, simple, full-weighted, and terse. And he has found piercingly 
beautiful words to speak of Russia, the bride who threw away all the 
wealth accumulated by generations of kings and 

delivered herself to the robber and the thief, put fire to her houses and crops, 

destroyed her ancient home, and went forth humiliated and a beggar, and a slave 

of the vilest slave —(Holy Russia.) 
This is not the rejoicing in disgrace of Blok and Bely. It is a firm faith in 
the purifying and sanctifying power of the fires of purgatory, and also 
a deep conviction that all the kingdoms of this world are not worth the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

In 1917 and 1918 an attitude of disgust towards the Russian people 
was prevalent among the non-Bolshevik part of the nation. Then Voloshin 
wrote his terrible prayer that Russia should be punished for her treasons 
and crimes. ‘‘ Send us the German from the West, the Mongol from the 
East.” But Holy Russia ends very differently : 

Shall I dare throw a stone at thee, shall I not understand thy passionate and 
delirious fire ? Shall I not go on my knees before thee, my face in the mire, blessing 
the print of thy bare foot—thou—homeless, and drunken Russia, thou fool in 
Christ ? 

That previous attitude of disgust and shame is gone for good. It may be 

~~sweepingly said that an exasperated and exclusive Nationalism is the 
unexpected product of the Revolution, and this in all parts. In Soviet 
Russia this hostility to the foreigner is bred by the isolation in which 
the country is kept by the Powers on one side and by the prevalent part 
of the aliens in Government on the other ; among the emigration it is 
~ fostered by the continuous intercourse with foreigners, whose hatred and 
fear of Russia is displayed at every moment. With hardly any exception all 
Russians to-day believe in their intrinsic superiority over the rest of man- 
kind. In Soviet literature this conviction is nowhere more strikingly 
displayed than in Blok’s Scythians. In Emigration literature two books are 
especially characteristic, the more so that_they come from widely different 
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parts: The Destinies of Russia, by Bunakov, one of the leaders of the 
Social-Revolutionary Party, and Europe and Humanity, by Prince Nicholas 
Troubetzkoy, son of the philosopher Prince S. Troubetzkoy, and now 
Professor at the University of Sofia. Troubetzkoy (who, by the way, has 
written an excellent preface to Wells’s Russia in the Darkness, a masterpiece 
of scathing sarcasm) attacks the whole of Western civilisation, affirming 
that judged only by standards military or mercantile can “ Romano- 
German ” culture be considered superior to the civilisations of the East. 
As to moral standards the Europe of Versailles is in no way superior to 
the Hottentots or the Australian aborigines. 

Bunakov in a much more serious and less paradoxical manner tells us 
how all the great spirits of Russia had the sense of Russia’s superiority 
over the West, and proves that Russia is the only nation capable of creating 
a really universal civilisation, a civilisation that would weld East and West 
in the way first accomplished by the Empire of Alexander the Great. 

This Nationalism may be dangerous in many ways; it will be salutary 
at least in the sense of the German saying—Mut verloren Alles verloren. 
We have not lost our spirits, nor do we appear likely to lose them. 


VI 


The literature of Soviet Russia, after the first paroxysm of Revolution, 
has proved rather poor. It is certain that something is being written, but 
hardly anything is being published. The very life of the intellectual classes 


in Sovdepia is not of the sort that might produce much disinterested work. 


But at least two works stand out—the Winter Sonnets of Vyacheslav 
Ivanov and the Petersburg Diary of Zenaide Hippius (Mrs. Merejkovsky), 
two works by two of our greatest writers, directly inspired by life in 
Sovdepia. 

Mrs. Merejkovsky’s Diary is the work of a fighter, a politician with definite 
ideas ; it is full of wrath and indignation. It is written with the blood of 
the heart and with no literary pretensions, but her style, which I think 
in its racy Russianness is second only to Rozanov’s, betrays the great 
master of expression. The Diary was written in Petersburg in 1919, and 
published in Sofia in 1g21. It is a book which will probably never be read 
by the foreigner, nor will any foreigner ever be able to understand it 
(except, of course, those who lived through the years 1918 and 1919 in 
Petersburg or Moscow, or those Englishmen who remember the name of 
Commander Cromie). But for us Russians it has made Mrs. Merejkovsky, 
from the exclusive and subjective poet she had always been, the spokesman 
of our most secret and intimate feelings. It will probably become a classic. 

Quite different are [vanov’s Winter Sonnets. Their style is sober, austere, 
nearly ascetic. He does not seem to be speaking of any time in particular. 
There is not a single date or place-name. The subject is man and the 
hostile forces of winter—cold, darkness, and hunger. The pathos of the 
sequence is precisely in this juxtaposition of the extreme culture of the 
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poet with the extreme primitivity of his cares and preoccupations, a man 
from the end of history thrown back into its beginning, a man of the age 


_ of relativity in the surroundings of the age of Stone. Bryusov in one of 


his recent poems upbraids the readers of Jack London and Wells, who 
used to gasp for some cosmic catastrophe and now when it has really come 
pine away for the past. But Ivanov’s Sonnets show that even a modern 


_ poet can meet misery, distress, and the ruin of all around him with dignity 


and simplicity. 
Vil 


In the whole course of this survey I have not mentioned one single work 


of prose fiction. The fact is due neither to chance nor to neglect. Prose 


” 


and healthy, but depressingly the same in all his books. All said and done, 


fiction, which had always been the pride of Russian literature, has sunk 
into comparative insignificance. Of our few outstanding novelists, Gorki 
and Sologub write little fiction, and what they do write is decidedly bad. 
Andreyev is dead. Ivan Bunin is by far the greatest of our living and active 
novelists. Every new work of his is an achievement higher than the 
preceding one. But though he has mixed in political polemics and written 
angry articles, his artistic work is always au dessus de la mélée. His genius 
is extra-temporal, his attitude towards life that of a Brahmin or a 
Parnassian. ‘The younger generations are somewhat more prolific. But 
the best of them, Michael Prishvin, has not published a line for many 
years. Zamyatin, who roused such hopes by his admirably terse and racy 
stories of provincial life, just before the Revolution, is said to have written 
many remarkable stories, but they remain unpublished. 

The most interesting novel depicting contemporary Russia is thus 
Alexis Tolstoy’s Journey through Hell (this is the meaning of the title 
and not The Way to Calvary), which is appearing in monthly instalments 
in the Parisian Sovremmenyia Zapiski. It has all the qualities and all the 
defects of his work : an absolute inability to tell a story and a great power 
of painting character ; an intimate knowledge of the Russian Intelligentsia 
and a total ignorance of all that transcends everyday life—war, for instance, 
and revolutions, in trying to present which he pitifully fails. He has also a 
peculiar liking for caricatures of living men, so in this novel the poet 
Bezsonov is a scarcely dissembled caricature of Blok. His girls are sweet 


the novel is good reading, especially before you get to the war, which 
is the pitfall of so many novelists. 
The poorness of fiction as compared to poetry is natural in a time 


_ when stories are spun by life and history is being made, not studied. 


a 


The poet’s attitude may be only lyrical, and the novelist must either be 
above the evil of the day or succumb to the whirlwind of events. The 
time for narrative may come later. 

What the Russian novel of to-morrow will be we can only guess, but 
it is probable that it will not be like the novel of to-day. It will make a 
fresh start. 
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MANUSCRIPT NOTES BY MADAME 
PIOZZI IN A COPY OF BOSWELL'S 
“LIFE OF JOHNSON” 


By MINNA STEELE SMITH 


OME years ago a copy of the fifth edition of Boswell’s Life of 

Johnson, dated 1807, came into my possession. Throughout the 

four volumes are a number of marginal notes, written in ink, in 

a flowing, legible hand. Some are signed “H. L. P.,” others 
have a “ P.” added in pencil. These notes* are evidently the handiwork 
of Hester Lynch Piozzi, who owes her permanent place in English literature 
to her friendship with Dr. Johnson. In 1764 Johnson made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Thrale, a wealthy brewer, and for many years spent much of his 
time as an honoured guest in the Thrale family. Boswell writes : ‘ Nothing 
could be more fortunate for Johnson than this connection. He had at Mr. 
Thrale’s all the comforts and even luxuries of life ; his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by association with an agreeable 
and well-ordered family. . . . The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when they were alone.” 
Mr. Thrale’s death in 1781 was a great grief to Johnson, and this loss was 


accentuated by the estrangement from Mrs. Thrale on her marriage with 


Piozzi, an Italian music master, in 1784, the year of Johnson’s death. 

It is as the chosen hostess and friend of Dr. Johnson during some 
twenty of the best years of his life, and the publisher of the Anecdotes and 
Letters, the outcome of this close personal intercourse, that Mrs. Thrale 
lives in our memories to-day. The large part that ‘“‘ Madam ” or “* my 
Mistress ”’ played in Johnson’s life makes us eager to know more of the 
plump, brisk little woman, and to glean what scraps we may of the 
vivacious talk which held such charms for the great literary dictator in an 
age when conversation was cultivated as a fine art. 

It is in Thraliana—the diary begun at Dr. Johnson’s suggestion and 
kept from 1776 to 1809—and in her numerous marginal annotations that 
we come nearest to hearing Madame Piozzi’s living voice. There is an 
impulsiveness, a vivacity, a disingenuousness in her comments on men and 
books which are eminently characteristic ; and the easy familiarity with 
which she mentions the interesting people of her day helps us to realize 
the fullness of her life and her intimate social relations with all the members 
of Johnson’s circle. Mr. Abraham Hayward, in his Autobiography, Letters 


* Though the handwriting is good, it does not show the extreme care and remarkable 
beauty of some of Madame Piozzi’s annotations. Mr. Rogers, of the Cambridge University 
Library, has most kindly examined some of the MS. entries, and, after comparing them 
with known specimens of Mrs, Piozzi’s writing, is of opinion that they are genuine. 
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and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (1861), quotes a number of extracts 


from Thralana (still unpublished in its entirety), and also prints various 
Marginal annotations, some from a copy of Boswell’s Life of Fohnson, 


, ~ 


_ published in 1816. Several of these notes are identical with those in my 


1807 copy, others differ slightly ; some of those in my copy were evidently 


_ hot in the copy used by Hayward, and some printed by Hayward are not 


in my copy. As several of the entries in the earlier edition are dated 1808, 


_ [have thought it worth while to go through them all carefully—there are 


about three hundred altogether—and pick out a few which may perhaps 
prove of general interest. In making my selection the fact that an entry 
occurs also in the copy seen by Mr. Hayward has not been considered a 


reason for suppressing it. Mr. Hayward offers an explanation of the 
_ recurrence of the same comments in various books, and, at the same time, 


expresses his belief in their general accuracy. He says : “‘ She was very fond © 
of writing marginal notes, and after annotating one copy of a book would 
take up another and do the same. I have never detected a substantial 
variation in her narratives, even in those which were more or less dictated 
by pique, and as she generally drew upon the Thraliana for her materials, 
this, having been carefully and calmly compiled, affords an additional 
guarantee for her accuracy.” 

In Madame Piozzi’s comments on Boswell’s Life of Samuel Fohnson we 
should expect to find some reflection of the rivalry of the two biographers— 
a rivalry which had been emphasized by their contemporaries and held 
up to ridicule—e.g., in Peter Pindar’s Bozzi and Piozzi. Boswell, in the 
course of the Life, points out various instances of inaccuracy or false 
statement in Madame Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. Fohnson, and towards the 


end of the Lzfe warns his readers against accepting Madame Piozzi’s 


portrait of Johnson as a true one. 

Madame Piozzi herself vigorously repudiates Boswell’s impeachments 
of her accuracy. Boswell, in a footnote (1, p. 17), refers to the Anecdotes as 
having circulated the fictitious story of the lines on a duckling composed 


_ by Johnson at the age of three. The manuscript note is : and now all ts 


over ! ! I do protest he told them to me himself as I printed them, and I believe 
he made them. She is still more emphatic in disclaiming Boswell’s assertion 


_ (footnote I, p. 45) : “‘ Mrs. Piozzi has given a strange fantastical account 


of the original of Dr. Johnson’s belief in our most holy religion.” She 


‘writes : he told me this nimsetr ; J did not dream it, and could not have 
invented it, or heard it from others. 


I will swear he told me as I tell the Public, and swear it (if they will) 


" when in my last moments 


in 1808 TuEy cannot be far distant. ans 
And at the end of the footnote, opposite Boswell’s reference to Mrs. Piozzi, 


she adds : Mrs. Piozzi thought and knew that she was telling Truth. 


« Boswell’s jealousy of Mrs. Thrale (as she then was) apparently existed 
long before they came before the world as rival biographers. In referring 


to the Italian tour which Johnson intended to take with the Thrales in the 
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spring of 1776, he adds (III, p. 7) =” I was not pleased that his intimacy 


with Mr. Thrale’s family, though it no doubt contributed much to his 
comfort and enjoyment, was not without some degree of restraint,” and 
Madame Piozzi interpolates : what restraint can he mean? Johnson kept 
everybody else under restraint. ‘ Not, as has been grossly suggested ” 
(Boswell goes on), “ that it was required of him as a task to talk for the 
cntertainment of them and their company; . . .”—I don’t believe tt ever 
was suggested is the marginal comment. 

Boswell seems to have taken a malicious delight in witnessing Mrs. 


Thrale caught tripping. He tells us (III, p. 246) that he ‘“‘ presumed to take © 
an opportunity, in presence of Johnson, of showing this lively lady how | 
ready she was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact authenticity of | 
narration.” Boswell had repeated a ridiculous story told him by an oldman, | 
and Mrs. Thrale, in alluding to it, called it “ The story told you by the © 


old woman.—‘ Now, madam ”’ (said I), “‘ give me leave to catch you in 
g > 


the fact : it was not an old woman, but an old man, whom I mentioned as © 
having told me this.” The marginal retort is : but there is no such thing as — 
an old Man. When any man talks such Twaddling Stuff as TuIs, I call him | 


an Old Woman. 


In the account Boswell gives (IV, p. 88) of the Sunday dinner at Mr. — 
Thrale’s on April 1st, 1781, he represents Dr. Johnson as rebuking Mrs. | 


Thrale for her habit of giving exaggerated praise : “‘ I know nobody who 


blasts by praise as you do. . . . Now there is Pepys ; you praised that 
man with such disproportion, that I was incited to lessen him perhaps _ 


more than he deserves. His blood is upon your head.” Madame Piozzi 


underlines the last sentence and writes in the margin : An Expression Dr. 


Yohnson would not have taken {100 to have used. We should be guilty of 


greater unfairness than Boswell if we left Dr. Johnson’s rebuke incomplete — 


and omitted his smiling ‘‘ And yet she is the first woman in the world, 


could she but restrain that wicked tongue of hers ;—she would be the only — 


woman, could she but command that little whirligig.” 


Under the year of Johnson’s death (1784), Boswell records (IV, p. 362) 


the mortification with which Johnson learned from Mrs. Thrale of her 


approaching marriage with Signor Piozzi, and comments on the | 
contradictory terms in which Mrs. Thrale referred to her intimacy with — 
Johnson before and after Mr. Thrale’s death. “‘ As a sincere friend,” he — 


proceeds, “ of the great man whose life I am writing, I think it necessary 
to guard my readers against the mistaken notion of Dr. Johnson’s character, 
which this lady’s Anecdotes of him suggest,’ and goes on to quote two 
instances of inaccuracy furnished by ‘‘ an eminent critick”’ (marginal 
note Who was this ?). The first anecdote, which tells of the “ very celebrated 
lady ” whom Johnson bade “‘ consider what her flattery was worth, before 
she choaked him with it,” remains, as Hayward points out, substantially 
the same when retold in greater detail by Boswell. Madame Piozzi’s only 
comment is to give Hannah More as the name of the “ very celebrated 
lady.” She vouches for the accuracy of the second anecdote, which, she 
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says in the Anecdotes, was supplied to her by Mr. Thrale after dining with 
a gentleman at a nobleman’s house, by insisting that Mr. Thrale was in 
Company and the GENTLEMAN ...M. PorrincER was HIS particular 
Friend and Fitzmaurice was noble enough—on one side at least. Boswell 
stated that Mr. Thrale was not in the company and it was not at the 
house of a nobleman. 

Another of Madame Piozzi’s Anecdotes appears to Boswell of doubtful 
authenticity because it represents Johnson in an unamiable light. He quotes 
it first in Madame Piozzi’s words : “‘ When I one day lamented the loss of 
a first Cousin killed in America— Prithee, my dear (said he), have done 
with canting ; how would the world be the worse for it, I may ask, if all 
your relations were at once spitted like larks, and roasted for Presto’s 
Supper ? —Presto was the dog that lay under the table while we talked.” 
Then, expressing a wish that the circumstances may fairly appear, Boswell 
gives them as told by Mr. Baretti, who was present. 

“Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upon larks, laid down her 
knife and fork, and abruptly exclaimed, ‘ O, my dear Johnson, do you know 
what has happened ? The last letters from abroad have brought us an 
account that our poor cousin’s head was taken off by a cannon-ball !’ 
Johnson, who was shocked both at the fact, and her light unfeeling manner 
of mentioning it, replied, ‘ Madam, it would give you very little concern 
if all your relations were spitted like those larks, and drest for Presto’s 
supper.’”’ ‘The manuscript note opposite his version of the story is: 
Mrs. Thrale never saw a Supper in those days, never cat a lark for Supper 
in England, and dar’d as well have swallowed the Lark aviveE as have said 
oh my dear Fohnson ! She never address’d him with any such familiarity. 

Madame Piozzi, in a marginal note in an earlier volume of the Life, 
answers Boswell’s charge that she had misrepresented Johnson’s character 
by her record of harsh and severe sayings by convicting him out of his own 
mouth. Boswell is quoting (I, p. 477) a letter of Johnson’s to Charles 
Burney, in which he writes: “‘ He that claims either in himself or for 
another, the honours of perfection, will surely injure the reputation which 
re designs to assist.”” Madame Piozzi adds : Boswell should have remembered 
THAT when he blamed H. L. P. She also retaliates on Boswell and shows her 
scorn for his eagerness to make capital out of the great man’s friendship. 
When Boswell complains in one of his letters to Johnson (II, p. 289), 


“You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various packets which I 


have sent you. Neither can I prevail with you to answer my letters, though 
you honour me with returns,” Madame Piozzi’s comment 1s, Johnson dared 
not answer him but in general terms, he knew Mr. Boswell wanted his letters 
chiefly for the Pleasure of shewing them. Another time she expresses her 
indignation that he should print one of her letters to Dr. Johnson (III, 
p- 455) and her contempt for the way in which he obtained it, with 
perhaps a little wounded vanity at seeing her undress communication 
paraded in print. For this letter he gave a Bribe to the Blackamoore of 3 a 
Crown and then made a Bustle and a Riot as if he had got a great Prize. It is 
2P 
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a complete Nothing. She also identifies Boswell with the anonymous 
“ Gentleman ” who on more than one occasion is the butt of Johnson’s 
sarcasm. “ A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments for drinking, 
added this: ‘ you know, Sir, drinking drives away care and makes us 
forget whatever is disagreeable. Would you not allow a man to drink for 
that reason ?’ JoHNSON : ‘ Yes, Sir, if he sat next you.’ ”’ Marginal note : 
It was Boswell himself. Dr. Johnson said that man COMPELS me to treat him so. 
Again, there is an undisguised note of exultation in the marginal comment 
on the story of the gentleman who pestered Johnson with questions till 
Johnson turned upon him in a rage and “‘ the gentleman who was a good 
deal out of countenance, said : ‘ Why, Sir, you are so good that I venture 


to trouble you.’ JOHNSON : ‘ Sir, my being so good is no reason why you 


should be so ill?’ ” This gentleman was his own dear self—-James Boswell, 
Esq., is the written exclamation. 

Besides the comments which are more or less suggestive of the rivalry 
between Boswell and Madame Piozzi there are a number of notes referring 
to her relations with Dr. Johnson which either give additional information 
or throw sidelights on Boswell’s statements. For instance, Madame Piozzi 
scouts Boswell’s suggestion that an alteration in Johnson’s dress was due 
to her influence. No truly . . . it was Mr. Thrale and not his Wife who 
attempted such corrections. He would no more have suffer’d ME to have chosen 
his Coat than the very youngest of my Children. But she may, perhaps, have 
been thinking of the vivacious conversation in which Johnson had so 
obviously delighted during the many years spent in her home after 1765 
when she adds to Johnson’s description of an actor “‘ There is a courtly 


vivacity about the fellow ”’ the observation that Fohnson had not ever seen 


courtliness at that time or any vivacity but of the coarsest kind. 

In the many corrections and additions made to Boswell’s statements 
about his idol there is often a spicy flavour or vivid touch, absent from 
Boswell’s version. To Johnson’s story of Bet Flint (IV, p. 108), a woman 
of the town who was taken up on the charge of stealing a counterpane but 
acquitted by the Chief Justice “ who loved a wench,” she adds, J remember 
this stuff perfectly—he ended all with an odd ludicrous sigh and I LovED Bet 
Flint ! so comically. Of Dr. Johnson’s one encounter with Dr. Warburton, 
which, to the surprise of their friends, passed off amicably, she gives 
(IV, p. 47) an account in Johnson’s own words : “ J met Warburton last 
night,” said he to me when he came home . . . “‘ and before we parted HE 
PATTED ME.” ; 

There is one rather enigmatic reference to Johnson on the same page 
(IV, p. 298) though not exactly opposite Johnson’s remark, made to Boswell 
not many months before his death in criticism of Mrs. Thrale : “ Sir, 
she has done everything wrong since Thrale’s bridle was off her neck.” 
Madame Piozzi’s note runs: Had he not the Turtle and Champagne of 
Human Life? Oh! THAT HE HAD. Yet pined for the Tea and Bread and Bread 
and Butter of it. 1s there not some natural impatience that the old man, 


whom for years she had helped to supply with every luxury as well as the - 
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adulation of an admiring circle, should wish her to sacrifice the domestic 


_ happiness held out to her by the man she loved, in order to make his tea 


and cut his bread-and-butter ? 

From the many identifications of anonymous friends and acquaintances 
only a very small selection can be mentioned. Madame Piozzi was evidently 
annoyed when unable to fix a name to any of the chief figures in Boswell’s 
narrative. How stupid to forget as I have done—who this man was. Oh dear 
and now I do not know who THIS was, she exclaims, and in another note 
alludes pathetically to her inability to recollect after the lapse of so many 
years. I don’t know whether I am right . . . it is all guesswork Now 1808. 
30 years gone—she is annotating the year 1778—-will carry memory with them. 
She is also struck with sadness at the ravages made by time in the brilliant 
circle which she had known so well. Boswell’s footnote (II, p. 289) giving 
April 4th, 1774, as the date of Dr. Goldsmith’s death, calls forth the 
lament : Alas ! Alas ! and now Johnson and Boswell and Blair and Robertson 
and Garrick and Reynolds—and almost a. the People named in these Books 
add to the cold dead list. Alas ! Alas ! cries the survivor 1808. A few pages 
further on she adds to the sentence in Johnson’s letter, ‘‘ Chambers, you 
find, is gone far,” the comment Chambers has taken the long journey too ! 

Though Madame Piozzi expresses surprise that she has forgotten who 
said this and who did that, the wonder is rather that in her sixty-seventh or 
sixty-eighth year, separated, not only by the lapse of time but also by a 
prolonged sojourn abroad, from the social circle that used to gather round 
Johnson, she should remember so vividly and with such interest the 
details of that intercourse. She mentions among other names Billy 
Littleton ; Machean, a hanger-on of fohnson ; Fitzherbert, who hang’d 
himself ; Mr. Peyton (one of the dictionary amanuenses), whom she calls 
Poor Soul ! and among his lady friends, Hannah More, the flattering lady ; 
Mrs. Montagu, a literary lady of large fortune; Mrs. Boscawen, an 
eminently pleasing Converser; Sophie Sireatfield (who is not mentioned 
by Boswell). The German who caused Goldsmith such annoyance by 
suddenly stopping him with “‘ Stay, stay—Toctor Shonson is going to say 
something ” (II, p. 266), is said to be Moses, the Flower Painter. “ ‘The 
good man but a vain man and a liar ” (IV, p. 180) is identified as Barretti. 

_(Madame Piozzi would probably endorse the latter part of the character- 


~ ization.) Her conjectural Burke, I suppose, as a comment on a person who 
_ differed from Johnson in politics, of whom he said ‘“‘ We are sure that 


acts from interest’ (III, p. 44) is not complimentary to the great 
statesman, nor.where (III, p. 268) it occurs again to identify “ an eminent 


. friend of ours . . . not so agreeable as the variety of his knowledge would 


otherwise make him, because he talks partly from ostentation.” The 
“ gentleman of eminence who had got into a bad style of Poetry of late ” 
and whose style is parodied (III, p. 173) is Warton. There are, according 
to Madame Piozzi, a number of anonymous references to Bennet Langton, 
among others (II, p. 270) as the testator who called forth Johnson’s 
uncontrollable mirth, again (IV, p. 229) as the worthy friend “ too ready 
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to introduce religious discourse upon all occasions,”’ also as ‘“‘a friend of 
ours living at too much expense ” (III, p. 243), and as the “ poor dear a 

with whom Johnson had lately dined (II, p. 139) and of whom he said, “ I 
do not think he goes on well. His table 1s rather coarse, and he has his 
children too much with him. But he is a good man.”’ Of Dr. Campbell, the 
Irish clergyman (II, pp. 351 and 355), she writes : Dr. Campbell was a very 
tall handsome man and speaking of other Highburnians used this Expression 
indeed now and upon my honour Sir : I am but a twitter to you. And again : 
he was a fine showy talking man. Fohnson liked him of all things in a year or two. 

On Johnson’s immediate domestic circle, disrespectfully called his 
menagerie, there are one or two notes. When Boswell tells us that Johnson 
often incommoded his friends by carrying the blind Mrs. Williams about 
with him to their houses, she adds a fervent Yes truly. To Boswell’s 
statement about Francis Barber, Johnson’s negro servant, (footnote bie 
p. 216) that part of the time in which he was in Johnson’s service he was 
sent by the kindness of his master to a school in Northamptonshire, she 
adds the remark : he was at School since I knew Dr. Johnson. I used to joke 
him for SCHOOLING Frank so . . . when he would let me; and she writes a good 
Boy !! in the margin opposite Johnson’s exhortation to Barber to “ Be 
a good boy ”’ in his letter of May 28th, 1768, when the negro, according 
to Boswell, was eighteen years old. Another member of the domestic circle 
was Hodge, the cat. Madame Piozzi writes : I used to joke him for getting 
Valerian to amuse Hodge in his last Hours. 

There are many other notes in the four volumes, some of them personal 
in character, which, short and slight in themselves—often mere ejaculations 
—yet throw light on the feelings and convictions of the writer. She was 
evidently a pious woman of orthodox faith, who turned to religion for 
consolation when in trouble. Other entries show her pride in her Welsh 
nationality, and that, like her “ master,’ she was a most ardent opponent 
of Whiggism. Her identification of quotations, references to literary 
parallels, and criticisms on contemporary literature prove her to have been 
well-read ; and her alertness of mind and sense of humour are revealed 
in many amusing little dicta. 

But an attempt to exhaust the varied interest of the manuscript notes 
would need far more space than that at my disposal ; besides, the slightly- 
faded autograph entries in their neat ladylike handwriting, with their many 
capitals and signs of exclamation, lose much of their character when 
dragged from their own original corners where they have remained 
undisturbed for a hundred years. It is regretfully, and with a slight feeling 
of melancholy, that we close the volumes that contain so much of the 
warm-hearted, impulsive little woman. She sees vividly before her the 
figures which came and went about her in that most brilliant but not 
wholly happy period of her life—a period saddened over and over again 
by the loss of a child in infancy—and her comment is : and now it is all over, 
gone, all, all, gone. Her thoughts linger on those most dark and difficult 
years after her first husband’s death when Johnson’s exactions became 
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more than she could bear, and daughters, friends, and the society whose 


__ favourite she had been, disapproved the only path which led to happiness. 


But that path she had followed. Could a woman of her temperament have 
done otherwise ? Johnson had said : ‘‘ With your wings, Madam, you must 
fly : but have a care, there are clippers abroad.” Her marginal note is: I flew 
FROM the Clippers. We like Boswell the better for adding : ‘‘ But have they 
_ not clipped rather rudely, and gone a great deal closer than was necessary ? ” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS — 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to htm. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST summer Mr. A. Edward Newton, the author of The Amenities of Book 
Collecting, was in London, and I had the luck to meet him. Now he has 
increased my share of good fortune by sending me a copy of his new book, 
A Magnificent Farce, and other Diversions of a Book-Collector, which is 

published by the Atlantic Monthly Press. I do not propose to review the book here—it is 
hardly, perhaps, “ the thing ” (from any point of view) to review a book that has been 
sent one by the author ; but as I have devoted most of the time, which should have gone 
to collecting material for these Notes, to reading Mr. Newton’s book, my readers will 
have to allow me to talk a little about A Magnificent Farce. The particular farce 
which gives its title to Mr. Newton’s book of essays is the trial of Warren Hastings ; 
and Mr. Newton tells us that he came to be interested in it, first of all, because he 
lives at Daylesford, Pennsylvania, which “ gets its name rather curiously from the 
English home of Warren Hastings ; for the reason that he was the hero of an old man 
who once lived in these parts, and who was given the privilege of naming the little 
shed and platform which have served for a station since the railroad people concluded 
that a stop at this particular point might be advisable.” One day Mr. Newton met a 
gentleman in the train who thought that Warren Hastings was a hero of the revolution, 
and said that ‘‘ There ought to be a monument to him at Valley Forge!” And it 
occurred to him that he also was not as well up in Hastings as he might be. So he sat 
down to read the subject up for half an hour—and read for a year. Then he wrote this 


essay, and what better chain of events could there be to lead to literary composition ? — 


The incident is typical of Mr. Newton’s method. “ One of the joys of being a desultory 
reader,” he tells us, “is that one may read as one chooses,” and his book shows, 
most agreeably, that he has always read to please himself, and has never forced himself 
to read from a sense of duty. And that surely is the right frame of mind for the literary 
essayist. Luckily, too, Mr. Newton can write vigorously and personally, though 
he did not “commence author ” until middle-age and doctor’s orders told him to 
take a rest from business. He learnt to write, he tells us, by having to compose adver- 
tisements for electrical appliances. The school was perhaps a queer one, but it has 
turned out a most creditable pupil, who writes most entertainingly about the books 
he has collected ever since he, as a boy, got his first job—in a bookshop. After books, 
Mr. Newton’s great passion is London ; and in “‘ 20” he gives a splendid account 
of his treatment, after a street accident many years ago, in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Other subjects on which he writes are A Sane View of William Blake, Luck, Walt 
Whitman, Living Twenty-five Hours a Day, and What is the Matter with the Bookshop ? 
In the last he gives the bookseller the advice : 


Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Work like hell, and advertise ! 
But whatever Mr. Newton writes about, his books are always ready to come into 


the discussion at a moment’s notice, and he illustrates everything with portraits and 
reproductions of title-pages and autographs. 


Yi i ‘HE October number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, whieh 
has just reached this office, contains an account by Mr. Nelson Nichols, of 
The Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette, a newspaper published three times 
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a week in Alexandria, Virginia, from 1793 to 1796. In its files were published, inter 
alia, advertisements of property for sale by General Washington. On January 12th, 
1796, moreover, a poem by Benjamin Franklin, an Epitaph on a Squirrel killed by a Dog, 


__ Was printed. I wish the Bulletin had printed the text of this poem. As far as I am aware, 


I have never read any of Franklin’s poetical compositions ; but I should like to do so, 
for it is said that his favourite poem was The Power of Music, by Dr. Thomas Lisle 
(1709-1767), a masterpiece which is short and amusing enough to insert here. It is 
a translation from the Spanish of Juan de Tassis, Conde de Villa-Mediana : 


When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see, 

He tun’d up his lyre, as old histories shew, 
To set his Eurydice free. 


All hell was astonish’d a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far,—but how vast their surprise, 
When they heard that he came for his wife ! 


To find out a punishment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto had puzzled his brain ; 

But hell had not torments sufficient, he thought, | 
—So he gave him his wife back again. 


But pity, succeeding, found place in his heart, 
And, pleas’d with his playing so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art ; 
Such merit had music in hell ! 


A man of Benjamin Franklin’s eminence must, I suppose, be allowed his little 
idiosyncrasies of literary taste. But to return to the Bulletin, the frontispiece to this 
number is a reproduction of a splendid portrait of Franklin at the age of seventy- 
seven, painted in Paris by Joseph Siffred Duplessis, and now in the New York Library. 
There is also a continuation of the useful list of books in and on the Provengal language 
and literature, compiled by Mr. Daniel C. Haskell. 


NOTES ON SALES 
| bape SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE have issued the Catalogue 


(illustrated copies, price one guinea) of the further portion of the Britwell 
Court Library, which they are to sell on February 6th-roth. There are in it 719 
lots, many of them being unique books, or books of which only two or three other 
copies are known ; they are for the most part poetical works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. As usual, most of the books are of greater bibliographical than 


_Aiterary interest, but there are many that are of both. Notably there is a wonderful 


octavo volume containing four books bound up together : E. C.’s Emaricdulfe, 1595 ; 
Bartholomew Griffin’s Fidessa, 1596; Robert Tofte’s Laura, 1597; and Richard 


~ Barnefield’s Cynthia, 1598. Of these, two other copies of Fidessa are known, but of 


the other three only one other copy of each has been traced. There are two unique 


Chaucers: The Love and Complayntes Bytwene Mars and Venus, 4to, printed by 
~ Julian Notary about 1510; and The Assemble of Foules, 4to, printed by Wynkyn 


de Worde in 1530. There is the only known complete copy of Robert Chester’s 


- Lave’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint, 4to, 1601, in which Shakespeare’s poem of 


The Phenix and theTurtle was printed for the first time. And there are also the following 
unique copies of books by authors of distinction: Nicholas Breton’s Brittons Bowre 
of Delights, 4to, 1591 ; Thomas Dekker’s Warres, Warres, Warres, 8vo, 1628 ; Michael 


t 
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Drayton’s A Heauenly Harmony of Spiritual Songes and Holy Himnes, of Godly Men, 
Patriarkes and Prophets, 4to, 1610 ; and William Drummond’s Tears on the Death of 
Meliades (Henry, Prince of Wales], 4to, 1613. The unique books of lesser literary 
importance, and the books known by only one or two other copies (usually, it is pleasant 
to note, in the British Museum, the Bodleian, or some other public collection), are 
far too numerous for me to mention them here. I hope to be at the sale and to record 
some of the most interesting prices in these Notes for March. 


IV [eee SOTHEBY’S sale of autograph letters and manuscripts, to which 

I referred last month, took place on December 5th and 6th. The Horace 

Walpole papers did not fetch very high prices, considering their great interest. Gray’s 

letters to Walpole, 108 in number, were sold for £410 ; and Walpole’s first letter, 
written to his mother when he was six, for £8 15s. This charming epistle runs thus : 

Dear Mama I hop you are wall and I am very wall and I hop papa is wall and I begin 

to slaap and I hop all wall and my Cosans liks thus pla thing vary wall and I hop Doly 


, 


phillips is wall and pray give my Duty to papa. Horace WALPOLE ~ 


And I am very glad to hear by Tom that all my cruataurs ar all wall and Mrs. Selwen 
has sprand her Fot and gvis her Sarves to you and I dind ther yester Day. 


That is the sort of letter that, coming from so distinguished a man of letters, cheers 
the parental heart and leads it to imagine that its own progeny, likewise, may some day 
become great. Walpole’s autograph Journal of the Printing Office at Strawberry Hill, 
from June, 1757, to July, 1789, fetched £90. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


| eee Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, 
comes their Catalogue 196, being the fifth part of the alphabetical list of English 
literature which they have been issuing for some months past. The present part 
covers the entries Eyre to Hammond. Among the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
writers represented here are Lord Fairfax, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Thomas Flatman, 
Richard eae John Fletcher, Phineas Fletcher, John Florio, John Ford, Thomas 
Fuller, Henry Glapthorne, Robert Gomersail, Barnaby Googe, Alexander Goughe, 
Robert Gould, Robert Greene, William Habington, and Joseph Hall ; a list of names 
which shows the richness of this Catalogue. Besides these authors, all of whom are 
_ represented by important books, there is a copy of the rare anonymous poetical tract, 
Great Britain’s Mourning Garment given to all fatthfull sorrowfull Subiects at the Funerall 
of Prince Henry, 4to, 1612, which is priced £48 ; and there is a copy of Mildmay Fane, 
Lord Westmoreland’s Otia Sacra, Optima Fides, 1648, a book of verse which was 
privately printed for the author’s friends, for £35. For a very fine copy of the first 
edition of Gerard’s Herball, folio, 1597, £85 is asked, and for Hakluyt’s Principal 
Navigations, three volumes, folio, black-letter, 1599-1600, £105. Among eighteenth- 


century books are: Gray’s Odes, 4to, 1757, £15 15s.; Goldsmith’s Retaliation, | 


4to, 1774, £45; Farquhar’s The Stage Coach, 4to, 1704, £18 18s.; and Elijah 
Fenton’s Poems on Several Occasions, large paper, 8vo, 1717, the dedication copy 
from the poet to Lord Orrery, £15 15s.; all these are first editions. There are 
also fine series of books by Garrick, Foote, Fielding, and Gay. The Gay books are 
especially notable, and include first editions of The Wife of Bath, 4to, 1713, £24; 
The What dye Call It, 8vo [1715], £18 18s. ; Three Hours after Marriage, 8vo, 1717, 
£10 10s.; Lhe Mohocks, 8vo, 1712, £10 10s.; The Beggar’s Opera, 8vo, 1728, 
£10 tos. ; and many others. I also notice that Messrs. Pickering & Chatto are offering 
a first edition of Matthew Green’s The Spleen, 8vo, 1737, for 7s. 6d., which seems 
extraordinarily cheap for such a remarkably good poem. 
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| pisaee their shop at 77 Charing Cross Road, Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell have 
4 issued their list number 305, which contains many attractive books of all sorts. There 
is a first edition of Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination, 4to, 1744, for 7s. 6d., and 
a first edition of Calverly’s Fly Leaves, 12mo, 1872, for 6s., both books anyone ought 
to be pleased to own ; and under Swiftiana is catalogued the 1731 (London) edition 
of the Poems on Several Occasions of Matthew Pilkington (husband of the famous 
Letitia Pilkington, whom the'D. N. B. shortly andunkindly classifies as ‘‘adventuress Ys 
These poems were revised by Swift, who wrote of Pilkington that “ the young man 
is the most hopeful we have.” Pope, however, described him as an “intolerable 
coxcomb ” ; and probably Pope was in the right ! Matthew’s poems, however, touched 
up by the Dean, ought certainly to be worth the 4s. 6d. asked for them. Other books 
which I should like to have from this list are Flatman’s Poems and Songs, second edition, 
8vo, 1676, £5 5s.; Goldsmith’s Essays, first edition, 12mo, 1765, £3 155. ; [Dryden’s] 
The Medail, first edition, 1682, £1 1os.; and Smollet’s Travels Through France and 
Italy, first edition, two volumes, 8vo, 1766, £1 5s. Messrs. Dobell also offer a good 
many books printed by the Cuala Press, and first editions of Walter de la Mare, George 
Moore, John Masefield, and other modern authors. 


ESSRS. BIRRELL & GARNETT, of 19 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1, are a firm that start under the happiest auspices, for one partner 
is a son of Mr. Augustine Birrell, and the other a grandson of the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who was Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum. Their bookshop, 
therefore, should be, as it is, one where books are as much respected for their contents 
as for their monetary value. Messrs. Birrell & Garnett’s second catalogue has just 
appeared, and contains (to get the more expensive items done with first) a copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer, royal folio, 1896, for £120, and a complete set of Joseph Nash’s 
hand-coloured lithographs (roo contained in four portfolios) of the Mansions of England 
in the Olden Time, 1839-1849, for £65. There is also a set of twenty-five of W. H. 
Hudson’s principal works, all first editions, for £65 ; the catalogue recommends this 
as ‘“‘an excellent investment for the commercially-minded book-buyer.” Now that I 
have done my duty by mentioning these costly books, let me descend for a few 
moments to some of the other interesting (and not necessarily expensive) books in 
this list. There are several things by John Clare, of which the first edition of The 
Shepherd’s Calendar, 8vo, 1827, costs £1 5s., and the first edition of The Rural Muse, 
12mo, 1835, with the binding unfortunately broken, costs a guinea. Frederick Martin’s 
Life of fohn Clare, 8vo, 1865, is priced 12s. There is also in the catalogue a copy of the 
Poems, two volumes, 12mo, 1799, of a little-known poet of the late eighteenth century, 
Richard Fenton (1746-1821). Fenton wrote some pretty little lyrics, and, in particular, 
the following Song : 
Tell me, what can mean this riot 
In my pulse, when Damon’s nigh ; 
That my breast is never quiet, 
Ever heaving with a sigh ? 
If such tokens don’t discover 
What it is to be a lover, 
Then, O tell me ! what am I? 


But, alas ! poor thoughtless creature ! 
By each pulse betray’d, and sigh 
There’s a tongue in every feature, 
And a thousand in the eye, 
Which to Damon will discover 
What it is to be a lover, 
And to tell him, what am I. 
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There is plenty of room in the world for prettiness (which is all that I claim for these 
lines), as well as for the more austere beauties, and Fenton hardly deserves to be as 
deeply forgotten as he is. To save possible disappointments, however, I had better 
add that his Poems are no longer at 19 Taviton Street. They are on my table as I 
write these Notes. 


MERICAN catalogues have not, I am afraid, always had full justice done to 
them in these Notes, and the reason has been that they start with the initial 
disadvantage of being already somewhat old by the time they reach this office. They 
are, however, often a great pleasure to receive, and I have saved up a few which 
contain, items of special interest, quite apart from their up-to-dateness or otherwise. 
.Mr. James F. Drake, of 4 West 4oth Street, New York, for instance, is kind enough 
to send his lists to me regularly ; and in his catalogue No. 144, there are some 
modern books that show the trend of American collecting. A presentation copy of 
Arnold Bennett’s A Man from the North, 8vo, 1898, is priced $30, and a copy of 
The Old Wive’s Tale, $25. I fancy that the collecting of Mr. Bennett’s first editions is 
not yet pursued in England with the vigour that these prices show to be devoted to 
the pursuit in America. The case is different, of course, when we come to consider 
Mr. George Moore’s books, for they are eagerly hunted after on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; Mr. Drake offers a presentation copy of Vain Fortune [1891] for $65 ;.a 
first edition of Parnell and His Island, 1887, for $25 ; and a first edition of A Mere 
Accident, 1887, for $15. Among American authors, Mr. Drake catalogues Joseph 
Hergesneimer’s The Lay Anthony, 1914, at $10, and his Mountain Blood, 1915, 
The Three Black Pennies, 1917, and Wild Oranges, 1919, at $5 each. There are also 
in this list some books of an earlier date : Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s Lays of France, 
8vo, 1872, a presentation copy from the author to A. C. Swinburne, for $25, and 
Cuthbert Bede’s The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, together with his Further 


Adventures and Mr. Verdant Green Married, three volumes, 8vo, 1853-54-57, for $75. 


Another New York catalogue is that of Mr. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 42nd Street, 
who offers a set of autcgraphed first editions of Theodore Dreiser, twelve volumes, with 
some pamphlets and letters added, for $200, and the first proof, with Mr. Moore’s 
own corrections, of Sister Teresa (together with a copy of the first edition) for $500. 
Yet a third American list that is before me is that of Mr. Meredith Janvier, of 14 West 
Hamilton Street, Baltimore. This list believes in driving its points well home. 
‘“‘ Unique. The only one in existence,” is the note added to a cartoon by Max Beerbohm 
of himself and Frank Harris, which is offered for $45. One item, which I covet, in 
Mr. Janvier’s list (there are 971 in all) is an original drawing by Rowlandson of 
Dr. Syntax at a Bookstall. This, according to the catalogue, is probably an extra 
drawing for the Syntax Tours, which was never used. Its price is $135. And lastly 
I must find room for a few lines about the remarkably interesting Catalogue of Robert 
Lous Stevenson Autograph Material, offered by the Brick Row Book Shop, 19 East 
47th Street, New York. Most of the items are letters from Stevenson to his parents 
and are unpublished. The letters vary in date from August, 1856, to September, 1886, 
and there are some manuscripts of a later date ; of these latter one is something of a 
curiosity, for it is a story written by Stevenson, on four folio pages, entirely in Samoan. 
Its price is $200. 


I, A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR PRINTERS 


UTSIDE the Universities there is no printing-office in this country which 
has so long and so honourable a record as the Chiswick Press. An exhibition 
of books printed at the Press since its foundation in 1789 is now being shown 
at the Chiswick Public Library. I hope ina later number of THE LoNDON 

Mercury to say something about the history of the Press and about the books printed 
there. I merely refer to it here for the light it throws on a question raised in a letter 
which I have had from the head of one of the youngest of our publishing firms, 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, about the relations which should exist between publishers and 
the printers who print their books. Too often in the past—too often indeed in the 
present—the relationship has been one of hard bargaining for quick and prompt 
delivery of the printed sheets at the lowest possible price, rather than a friendly 
conspiracy to produce the best and pleasantest book. Now the Chiswick Press first 
won its fame and established its great traditions by the books which it printed for the 
publisher Pickering in the middle decade of the last century ; and such fine results 
could never have been achieved had not the good taste and encouragement of the 
publisher given the printer his opportunity. 

Mr. Cape wishes the books issued by his firm to be the fruit of happy collaboration 
between himself and his printers ; and a batch of them which I have before me show 
that the wish is no mere pious aspiration. To describe them all in detail would require 
a small treatise on book-production instead of a mere note. Yet to mention merely 
a feature or two of individual books would seem to overlook what Mr. Cape does not 
overlook, and indeed what matters most of all—that in making a book it is the sum of 
the operations that counts, rather than this single feature or that. 

These books, however, are of great interest in their details, some of which are 
common to the batch, others being found only in individual volumes. ‘They bear the 


imprint of several different printing-houses ; so that their family likeness must be due 


rather to their common begetter, the publisher, than to his printers. All of them bear 
the distinction which Caslon Old Face type well displayed gives to their jackets, 
title-pages, and headings : the jackets, especially, are models of clearness and good 
taste, although the artificial finish of some of the papers used has nothing to 
recommend it either on the score of strength or good appearance : the more genuine 
the materials the better the work. All the books have their heads cut : an uncut top- 
edge, besides being inconvenient to the first reader, is also a bad dust-trap. In most 
of them the fore-edge, where the dust is not so likely to rest, is left uncut. In none of 


__them are the tails cut, for a cut tail is always a wanton mutilation. 


A FLORENCE PRESS “ BLAKE” 


ESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have just issued an edition of the poems 
Vil of William Blake in their Florence Press type, which was designed for them 
by Herbert Horne. The volume is a small quarto, printed on a machine-made antique 
laid paper of no special interest and with none of the pleasant features of a hand-made 
paper such as that used for the Riccardi Press Hardy. In the Blake, however, the 
compositor has made up his pages to fit the poems instead of packing the poetry by 
sheer force into the uniform measure of his pages. Each poem begins on a new page, 
and even the shortest has a page to itself. They are imposed, too, with a careful eye 
to the balance of the facing pages, and even the longest lines are never “ turned. 
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CLAUDE GARAMOND, 2 French engraver and letterfounder and pupil of 
the renowned Geofroy Tory, was appointed Royal Printer by King Francis I. 
in 1533. For his establishment, Garamond cut, first a magnificent Greck 
fount, and secondly a not less splendid roman and italic. Garamond, indeed, 
was the first to mate the roman with a companion italic of sympathetic spirit, 
and to incline capitals for the latter. Success was instantaneous, and Gara- 
mond thus secured for France at least the complete disuse for bookwork of 
the old Gothic or black letter. His types, supplies of which went to the first 
Plantinand other eminent printers, speedily becametheaccepted models which 
typefounders, Dutchmen particularly, were glad to copy. The Garamond 
letter is the obvious ancestor of the Fell types and of Caslon’s excellent face. 


The original punches cut by Garamond remain in the possession of the printing 
office of the French Government, and types caSt from these are used from time to time 
in official documents and, more infrequently, in work executed for French publishers. 
The French Government has, however, consiStently refused to permit the use of its 
material tor the purpose of making new supplies available to the interested public. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD PRINTING AND THE D.LA. 
7) Cee Design and Industries Association, through its Printing Committee, is carrying 


on an active campaign on behalf of good printing. An exhibition was held lately | 


at the Galleries of the Association in Queen Square, and arrangements are being 
made to repeat it at other centres throughout this island. ‘The note of these 
exhibitions is sanity and good sense ; the exhibits are chosen, not as tours de force, 
or masterpieces, or “stunts,” but as good examples of how printing may be 
done so as to fulfil its manifold function as an art of universal appeal. Beginning 
with children’s picture books and reading sheets, they include also social announce- 
ments, private stationery, advertisements, and business printing, showing how the 
art enters into every relation of life, and showing also how well-designed type and 
thoughtful arrangement and decoration may add to its usefulness for even the 
commonest purposes by making it clear to read and pleasant to look at. In a little 
pamphlet on Straightforward Printing the Association expounds its creed and illus- 
trates itwith a fewexamples,including reproductions of Underground Railway posters 
and other examples, two of them in colour. Here is an extract from its first page : 


Straightforwardness, the absence of “‘ stunt,” and the simple attacking of each problem 
by the most direct means—these are the points which go to make satisfactory printing. 
Machinery has been brought to so high a pitch of accuracy that fineness of finish has 
come to take precedence of fundamental rightness of design. The handicraft of Printing, 
both present and past, may be a great source of inspiration to the machine producer of 
to-day. It should teach us to use our machines honestly. 

Printing designers must observe the natural results of machine production, and plan 
their work to take the utmost help from it. . . . The best effect will come from working 
with, not fighting against, the natural tendencies of the machine. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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GOMES rONDENGE 


THE ODYSSEY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I must thank you for your careful critique of my Odyssey, but cannot understand 

the following passage, which surely must be an oversight : “ Two passages are removed 
to the end as of doubtful authenticity, and there is no word of the context in Books VIII 
and XI where they occur.” 

In Book VIII at the place mentioned (page 121) is the following note “ [For matter- 
omitted at this point, see Appendix A].” And in Book XI (page 187) “‘ [For the omitted 
passage see Appendix B].” 

. If i have failed to grasp your meaning, perhaps you will be able to put me right.— 
ours, etc., 

17 Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, S.W. eae ache ee 
_ [Mr. Vernon Rendall writes : ‘In the attempt to be brief I have not expressed my mean- 
ing as clearly as I should have. At the end in the Appendix the numbers of the first and last 
lines of the passages translated should have been given, and a cross-reference to the pages 
where they belong, to back up that given in the text. Mr. Caulfeild would have been 
following the usual practice if he had added to his first-suspected passage the note : 
“ Page 121, VIII, 266-366.” For instance, this is what Butcher and Lang do in the notes to. 
their translation of the Odyssey.’ } 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 
(To the Editor of 'THzE LonDoN Mercury) 


R. HECTOR DINNING, in your issue of August, makes a number of statements: 
about literature in Australia which for the Empire’s peace require emphatic 
treatment. We are used to being introduced in just such a fashion; but we do not like 
it in THE Lonpon Mercury. Many people in this country fail to see merit in any work 


-which has not made a long voyage by sea. They offer us their gentle patronage ; and, like 


Mr. Dinning, begin by telling us we are ‘‘ very young,” and end by declaring that we must 


. “sooner or later flourish.” Knowing that real work is being done here, we are naturally 


a little indignant. Let me come to the point by asking in what literary sense Sydney is 
younger than London. All English tradition is ours by right of race ; we have merely changed 
the colour of our environment. Many of our writers are quite unaffected by the “ im- 
mediacy of physical surroundings.’ Historical backgrounds and romantic half-lights are 
as much used by the English poets who happen to live in New South Wales as by the English 
poets who love Devonshire and haunt Fleet Street. English literature is one and indivisible, 


though you do not know Hugh McCrae as well in England as we know Walter de la Mare 


in Sydney. The difference is one of distance and the peculiarities of publishing, not of 
tradition, faith or outlook. 

All this may be best shown by a consideration of Mr. Dinning’s statements about the 
Bulletin ; for that journal does fill a most important place in relation to the Australian 
writer. It has probably given more help and encouragement to people struggling for some 
sort of self-expression than any newspaper in the world; but it is in no way a “ self-con- 
stituted arbiter of letters.” The statement that ‘it claims to make and break authors ”” 
is utterly ridiculous. No such claim has ever been made; and, knowing the paper as I 
do, both as an outside contributor and from my present position on the staff, I can assert 
without shadow of question that its sole literary purpose from first to last has been to find 
the man with something to‘say and to give him a chance to say it. The “ Red Page,” referred 
to by Mr. Dinning, has undergone several changes since it was first instituted ; but it is. 
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now mainly in the hands of contributors, who may write on any book, author, or subject 
of their own choice, provided their articles are, in the opinion of the editor, vital, closely 
woven, and convincingly honest in intent. The criticisms offered of Australian books are 
straightforward and downright ; but they are almost the only constructive criticisms appear- 
ing in the Australian Press. Most of our papers and periodicals go in for the strangely cheap 
and easy mode of reviewing by description, which is the safe get-away of the critic who is 
afraid of his own opinions. Bulletin space is always very limited; and as the journal is first 
of all political and social and does not claim to be literary, all reviewing must be pointed 
and rapid. A word of praise goes farther when it is not enfeebled by a surrounding mass 
of commonplace. 5 
Mr. Dinning thinks the Australian writer is anti-British and opposed to English restraints. 
If this opinion has any foundation in fact, is it not rather remarkable that the Bulletin—the 
Australian’s Bible, he calls it—should be the one paper in the Commonwealth which steadily 
opposes American corruptions of the language, steadily insists on form in verse, and gives 
something of a literary flavour to its smallest paragraphs, even on finance and sport? Iam 
reminded here that at least two poems in praise of England have appeared recently in 
the Bulletin—one of them by Henry Lawson, the most distinctively Australian of all our 
‘writers.—Yours, etc., Davin McKee Wricur. 
Sydney. 


POSTERS 
(To the Editor of Tur LoNDON Mercury) 


(O1R,—May I be permitted to join issue with the contributor to THE LONDoN Mercury 
«J from whose pen comes the article on posters printed in your October issue? 

Your contributor is making the mistake common to nearly all theorists ; that is, he ignores 
the mass of the general public, and gives expression to arbitrary opinions which are justifiable 
solely from the point of view of himself and his contemporaries. He does not stop to consider 
that the psychology of the people to whom posters are meant to appeal is a very different 
thing from that of the confined circle in which he evidently moves, and one could not have 


more convincing evidence of this than the praise which he is sufficiently condescending 


to bestow on the Underground posters without any discrimination. May I suggest that, 
good as some of these particular productions are, the only reason that they appeal to him 
is because of their essential obscurity. May I also point out that the section of the public 
to whom appeal is made by what we may call the new art is in a very small minority, and 
that the successful poster of to-day is the one which sends its message straight to the ordinary 
intelligence and does not trouble to attempt to titivate the higher susceptibilities of the 
‘circle to which your contributor belongs ? Impossible ducks, futurist trees, vermilion grass, 
and such like absurdities may appeal to what, as I have no wish to be offensive, I will call 
the “higher thought,” but, believe me, Sir, those people who live their lives in the 
ordinary conventional way, as do the bulk of the general public, need nothing more 
subtle in a poster than a straightforward appeal to their sense of pleasure, duty, or whatever 
it may be. They don’t understand, and have no wish to understand, the essentially 
unacademic. 

The error into which your contributor and his like are continually falling is their deliberate 
ignorance of the practical. They dash into a discussion of any subject without attempting 
first to acquire some working knowledge of that subject. It may not be particularly important, 
but the dissemination of false ideas is so prevalent nowadays that it behoves those who are 
competent to know to administer correction wherever possible. 

With regard to the reference to Pears’ advertising, I feel that in common fairness a 
thorough examination of the entire campaign should be made before a charge is brought 
of being old-fashioned. Such a criticism should not be based upon the presence of a. few 
isolated posters for the display of which, did your contributor only know it, there was 
a special reason.—Yours, etc., S. BERNARD SMITH, 


Advertising Manager for A. & F. Pears Ltd. 
71-75 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, November 1921 


HEN I went to the University forty years ago Ranke was regarded as: 

the greatest historian in Germany, and the ideas of his school were 

predominant. These ideas were based on the principle that the historian 

must confine himself to ‘‘ just setting forth what really happened ” ; but 
we young people were no longer content with that kind of thing. We did not merely 
want to know what really happened ; what interested us was “ Why did it happen ty 
We wanted to understand the inevitability of events, to recognise the necessity of | 
historical facts. It was for this reason that Marx gained so great a hold over the youth 
of Germany in the ’eighties. We were secretly all Marxists, not so much out of 
sympathy with the Labour Movement, as because Marx’s view of history showed us 
historical events under a new and revealing light. According to him all intellectual 
activity was explained by economic changes ; the intellect was merely a reflection of 
the existing economic conditions, caused by them and varying with them. This 
philosophy made history a real and living thing for us ; Marx’s system seemed to 
co-ordinate everything, and dates and facts of history settled down into their appointed 
places. After Marx came Karl Lamprecht, who satisfied this need for a methodical 
arrangement of historical facts in another way. Marx made history a function of 
economics ; Lamprecht held that history was the result of the growth of spiritual 
life, accompanied by a steady increase in the consciousness of such growth. According 
to Lamprecht, the expression of the soul in the life of mankind becomes more and 
more conscious as time goes on, and tends to become more individual and subjective. 
Lamprecht believed that this was the determining factor in history and the principle 
of historical development. He died in 1915, and a new youth has arisen whose first 
experience of life was the war, with its horrors and tragedies. These young people see 
their country crushed, the traditional power destroyed and their own future, and 
indeed their immediate present, in jeopardy, and they naturally feel doubtful whether 
history has any meaning at all. And at this moment of doubt and despair, of the 
failure of inherited truths, of complete bewilderment and of general chaos, a new 
historian has arisen among the Germans and has offered to that perplexed race a new 

oint of view, a new method of explaining all the events in the history of the world : 

Albert von Hofmann. 

His first book, Germany and German History, was published in 1920, followed in 
1921 by The Political History of the German People and I taly and its History. (All three 
were published by the Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart and Berlin.) ‘These books 
show amazing historical knowledge embodied in a very remarkable point of view ; there 


" is, it is true, no evidence for the author’s general assumption, but none is needed, 


because he does not offer his view of history as a contribution to knowledge, but only 
as a methodical aid to the understanding of knowledge. His system has the enormous 
advantage of limpid simplicity. There are truths so self-evident that one immediately 
and involuntarily believes in them, entirely forgetting to inquire whether they are 
really truths at all. And so long as a point of view of this kind is used in a methodical 
manner, and so long as no dogmatic significance is attached to it, it remains scientifically 
unassailable. As a matter of fact the so-called “ theory ” of Einstein is not really a 
theory at all, but a point of view of this kind. Perhaps theories are only possible in 
theology ; in all other branches of knowledge we must be content with an exposition 
which helps us to a systematic and convenient general view of the given phenomena. 
We want something which gives a momentarily adequate explanation and which 
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enables us to a certain extent to foresee and predict future phenomena. Albert von 
Hofmann’s view of history answers these requirements in every way. He assumes that 
all history is determined by the physical features of the country. The history of every 
place is predetermined by its situation, its surrounding hills and rivers, its nearness 
to or distance from the sea. 

Now there are, of course, human beings who do not work out their whole destiny ; 
maybe they miss it by indolently leaving undone the work presented by their fate, or 
else perhaps they deliberately resist their fate, refuse to obey, and determine to create 
for themselves a destiny different from that which is prepared for them. In such a way, 
too, there are places which also miss their destined life, whose fate is unfulfilled, because 
their people do not understand it or have not the force or the courage to work it out. 
Other places are ruined by presumptive people who force on their country a destiny 
to which it is not suited. In this view lies one of the greatest charms of Albert von 
Hofmann’s books ; he does not allow his idea to lead him into the wilds of fatalism. 
It must have been a great temptation ; but had he succumbed, his idea would have 
been nothing but an entertaining intellectual game. On the contrary, however, his 
delight in his discovery never blinds him to the fact that this historical destiny latent 
in the geography of every place is only offered to mankind as material to work on 
and that its fulfilment or otherwise depends entirely on the free will of mankind. 

Hofmann never forgets thus to include free will in his calculations, nor to present 
mankind as a free agent possessing the power of deciding how far the geographical 
destiny of a place shall be allowed to develop ; and he is thus able to resist the lure of 
fatalism or mechanicalism. His brilliant conspectus of history has an active and almost 
heroic basis. According to him, human intellect and human power are never combined 
‘in such a way as to transform the geographical vocation of a place into human action 
pure and unmixed ; man only partially fulfils by his actions the inherent history of 
‘the countryside. The world’s history consists largely of man’s obstinate failures to 
utilise or his deliberate destruction of the opportunities of development afforded by 
the nature of the surrounding country. oy 

Since the appearance of Max Brod’s novel, Schloss Nomepygge, over ten years ago, 
that author has been regarded as one of the great potentialities of our literature. He 
is a fine lyric poet, can tell a pleasant tale, and, in short, possesses one of those talents 
which never bring forth full blossoms but only the most promising buds, so that one is 
always awaiting eagerly its next effort. Max Brod has been unable to resist the general 
longing to try to deal with God and the whole of creation. He has rushed into 
philosophy and has given us his view of things in two thick volumes : Paganism ; 
Christianity ; Judaism, A Profession of Faith (Kurt Wolff, Munich). This work is a 
‘great apologia of Judaism. It seems as though something were brewing in the Jewish 
consciousness ; as though a sort of Jewish renaissance were imminent among young 
people, possibly as a reaction against the much-hated and ostentatious doings of the 
Jewish war profiteers and their like. Brod compares these deplorable manifestations 
with the highly spiritual features of ancient Judaism, and he displays a great and 
forceful eloquence in his task. But he falls into the trap which lies set for all apologists : 
he cannot merely defend, he must needs attack. In order to show Judaism under the 
whitest possible light he finds it necessary to darken Paganism and Christianity. 
He regards Paganism as shallow ; he calls it a “‘ flight on the world’s surface.” 

In the same way he narrows Christianity by accusing it of a failure to cope with 
earthly life, of a contempt for and renunciation of human activities ; he is led to this 
view by his interpretation of the stoical spirit occasionally present in the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. In the Christianity described by Brod where could one 
find St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, or St. Teresa of Jesus, founders of 
great communities ? Moreover, he contradicts himself strangely, for in one breath he 
reproaches Christianity with lack of feeling for the worldly life, and then with the 
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next he attacks it for its “ amalgamation with Paganism,” precisely because it becomes 
too deeply concerned with the world. And one cannot help wondering why this poet 
from whom we were quietly awaiting the greatest novel of our time or a splendid 
play has let himself wander off into this vague philosophy. 

Perhaps the English readers of these letters from Germany have sometimes wondered 
why I tell them so much about books of all kinds and so little about actual poetry. 
Perhaps the Germans go in for political, philosophical, and historical writing, and have 
given up poetry? Far from it! They write masses of poetry. Hardly a day passes 
without a new poem appearing. The remarkable thing about these poems is that the 
are not poetry at all, but they nevertheless reveal clearly the poet hidden behind them. 
All the elements of poetry are there, but the poet is unable to work on them. Nothing 
happens, the poet reminds us of his name, and leaves us to hope for a poem of his next 
time. It is very difficult for critics to know what to say. The only true criticism would 
be : “ This is not poetry, but it is clearly by an extraordinarily good poet”; but the 
public would complain that it did not believe in poets who could not write poetry. 
The only answer to that is that the same state of affairs may be found in the other 
arts in Germany. The case applies most especially, indeed, to painting, and one of 
the best connoisseurs of modern painting, Wilhelm Worringer, Professor at Bonn 
University, recently gave a most interesting lecture on this curious phenomenon to 
the Munich Goethe Society, Artistic Problems of the Day (Hugo Bruckmann, 
Munich). For a time Worringer believed in Expressionism, but he is obliged to own 
now that it has failed. It was only a phase, and it has already been superseded by a 
new fashion for a somewhat thin and cool Neo-Classicism. The Professor tries to 
explain the failure of Expressionism by a theory that in that movement a generation 
of mediocre artists demanded from themselves and their work efforts and achieve- 
ments conceived from the study of the greatest masterpieces of art, and consequently 
only to be fulfilled by great masters. In fact, the principle was that painters must be 
geniuses ; everything must be eternal and perfect. No one should paint worse than 
his ideal ; so they were obliged to paint far above their powers. We Germans are 
always inclined to overrate learning. We like to think that if we know all about some- 
thing we can do it. We mix up knowledge and insight with creative power, and are 
surprised when we fail to execute our conception. We overrate the power of artistic 
ideals and underrate the significance of talent. The fate of the Expressionist phase 
among our painters is a warning to all those who feel so confident of possessing the 
true knowledge of art that they over-reach their powers. It seems as though our 
literature had actually taken warning by this example in painting. The warning 
example of Expressionism in painting has also imbued our best poets with a 
spirit of deep self-criticism. It has opened their eyes to the fact that no one 
can rise above his own talent. Such searching criticism is healthy but dangerous ; 
its present result is that many are mistaken about their own work. They feel that 


their talent is not adequate to express fully their artistic aspirations and knowledge. 


At the same time, work which fits their talent does not satisfy them. Consequently 
production ceases. And this is the reason why many men to-day prefer to write 
on politics, history, or philosophy instead of writing poetry. Worringer said that 
he wanted a “ breathing space’ for painting. The production by poets of books 
on general politics and philosophy shows that this “ breathing space ”’ has already 


set in for poetry. HERMANN BAHR 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


December 1921 


NE of the most remarkable books of the present season is to come out of 
Ireland : Ulysses, by James Joyce. I say, “ come out of Ireland,” because 
Mr. Joyce is an Irishman and his subject-matter is Irish. His Ulysses travels 
through the world of modern experience without leaving Dublin. Mr. Joyce 
himself—or the physical part of him—left Ireland many years ago ; he has lived 
obscurely at Trieste, as a teacher of modern languages, and at Zurich, where (after 
the publication of his second book, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man in 1914) 
he acquired an almost European reputation ; and his new book, his fourth (if we do 
not count a small volume of verse), is to be published neither in Dublin nor in London, 
but in Paris. The adventures of Ulysses as a serial are notorious. The earlier chapters 
of the book were placed before the public by an American magazine ; but there was 
an outcry, and the Little Review had to break off in the middle of its enterprise. 
According to Mr. Joyce himself none of his previous work counts besides Ulysses ; 
Dubliners and A Portrait of the Artist are to be regarded merely as_ preliminary 
exercises. The earlier pages of Ulysses, as they were published in the Little Review, 
together with accounts given by the author’s friends who have seen the whole of the _ 
book, help us to understand what Mr. Joyce means. In the matter of artistic radicalism, 
as in that of linguistic indecency, even A Portrait of the Artist, set beside Ulysses, 
will look like a violet hiding a modest head. Moreover, the later book is even more 
crowded than the earlier with indication of Mr. Joyce’s encyclopedic learning and 
culture. Mr. Joyce is reported by an Italian friend, who has forecasted the quality 
of the book in the Milanese journal I/ Secolo, to have declared that. some of the 
chapters cost him a thousand hours’ work. How horrified and incontinent lyricists 
will be ! exclaims the Italian. Yet Mr. Joyce still draws from Irish models, still depicts 
the Irish scene. These retain—for him—their potent fascination across long years 
of exile in which he has stocked his mind fuller and fuller with the stuff of science 
and philosophy, and has tested in preparation for a masterpiece all the modern 
experiments in style. 

‘* With Ulysses,” says a writer in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, ‘‘ Ireland re-enters 
high European literature.” Ireland is gratified to hear it, and yet a little nervous, 
nervous as she has not been over any literary event since those far-off days when 
Synge was producing his original and provocative interpretations of the peasant life 
of Aran and Connemara. We have many other literary exiles, but none of them provoke 
the same acute interest. Other Irishmen of letters over the seas, with like tendencies 
towards intellectual anarchism which have made Ireland an unsuitable place for them 
to live in, comment upon us from the vantage-ground of experience of the greater 
world with genial irony. There is nothing genial in Mr. Joyce’s comment. He may be 
detached from our local passions ; but it is not a detachment born of English influences 
or of cosmopolitanism. His struggle for freedom had been fought before he left 
Ireland ; and the marks of the struggle are in each of the books that he has written, 
so methodically—this deliberate, determined man has acquired a knowledge of eighteen 
languages !—between long intervals : in Dubliners, in A Portrait of the Artist, and now 
in Ulysses. Here is a significant passage in A Portrait of the Artist, an extract from a 
discussion—the eternal Irish discussion—between Stephen Dedalus and a fellow- 
student : 

Stephen, following his own thought, was silent for an instant. 


The soul is born—he said vaguely—first in those moments I told you of. It has a slow 
and dark birth, more mysterious than the birth of the body. When the soul of a man is 
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born in this country, there are nets flung at it to hold it back from flight. You talk to me 
of nationality, language, religion. I shall try to fly by those nets. 

Davin knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

Too deep for me, Stevie, he said. But a man’s country comes first. Ireland first, Stevie. 

You can be a poet or mystic afterwards. 

Do you know what Ireland is ?—asked Stephen with cold violence. Ireland is the old 
sow that eats her farrow. 
Yet the book closes on a Messianic hint. “I go to encounter for the millionth time 
the reality of experience, and to forge in the smithy of my soul the uncreated conscience 
of my race,” with that, on the last page of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Stephen Dedalus leaves us. 

Mr. Joyce’s books exhibit a type of young Irishman of the towns—mostly originating 
from the semi-anglicised farming or shopkeeping class of the east and centre—a type 
which has been created largely by the modern legislation which provides Catholic 
democracy in Ireland with opportunities for an inexpensive university education. 
This young Irishman is now a dominating figure in the public life of Ireland ; he was 
less important in Mr. Joyce’s day, but had already exhibited a certain amount of 
liveliness. Daniel O’Connell described him, before he had come to the towns and got 
an education, as smug, saucy, and venturous ; and the portrait is still recognisable, © 
though he was then only in the embryo stage of self-consciousness. As social documents, 
therefore, Mr. Joyce’s novels and stories are much more important than Synge’s 
plays and stories ; for the later writer describes, intimately and realistically, a growing 
Ireland, not, as Synge did, an Ireland that is passing away with the Gaelic communities 
of Aran and Connemara. He writes of a side of life in which—ugly though his picture 
may be—there is the greatest spiritual energy, a side of Irish life of which our 
“Protestant” novelists, like Mr. Ervine and Mr. Birmingham, scarcely wot of 
except in its political manifestations. This young Irishman has, however, entered 
literature in a few other recent books besides those of Mr. Joyce—in the books, for 
example, of Mr. Daniel Corkery,a talented writer from Cork, whose Hounds of Bamba, a 
collection of stories about the Volunteers, has been much admired. But it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Corkery should see Irish character through a haze of romantic nationalism. 
The romantic Unionists, however, are becoming dimly aware of the existence of the 
type. It falls like a shadow across the otherwise serene commentary upon Irish life 
which we get in the pages of Martin Ross and E. Gi. Somerville. Here for such writers 
is the malign influence that is finally destroying the old simple structure of Hibernian 
Society, so much beloved by the Unionist romanticists ; a society in which there were 
but two parts, both of them well bred : the gentry—who owned all the military virtues, 
but had scarcely a soul, as a modern like Mr. Joyce would understand the expression— 
and the gentry’s servants, the peasantry, those delightful, humorous if not wholly 
reliable creatures. When I first read A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man it 
seemed to me that the book announced the passing of that literary Ireland in which 
everyone was well bred except a few politicians. 

The value of Mr. Joyce’s experiments in technique will, no doubt, be warmly 
contested by the adherents of this or that school among modern novelists. But no one 
will deny that Ireland has produced in him a man of first-rate intellect and perceptions, 
not even those who are most keenly aware of the one-sided character of his realism. 
He is biased, of course ; but not by opinions or by the desire to do service toa cause, 
but by a temperament which is peculiarly sensitive to the brutal and sordid things of 
experience. ‘l'ake his account of the extraordinary Christmas dinner in A Portrait 
of the Artist, where Stephen Dedalus’s relatives fight over Parnell and the priests. 
Mr. Joyce spares us no detail : 

I let her bawl away to her heart’s content (Mr. Casey, the Parnellite, is relating an 
incident that took place at a political meeting), Kitty O’ Shea and the rest of it till at last 
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she called that lady a name that I won’t sully this Christmas board, ma’am, nor your ears, 
nor my own, by repeating. 

He paused. Mr. Dedalus, lifting his head from the bone, asked : 

And what did you do, John? a 

Do ! said Mr. Casey. She stuck her old ugly face up at me when she said it, and I had 
my mouth full of tobacco juice. I bent down to her and Phth / says I to her like that. 
He turned aside and made the act of spitting. 

Phth ! says I. 

He clapped his hand to his eye and gave a hoarse scream of pain. 


The argument proceeds from vulgar banter to brutal and blasphemous violence, 
and there is reported at intervals some grotesque table incident : 


Mr. Dedalus uttered a guffaw of coarse scorn. 

O, by God—he cried—I forgot little old Paul Cullen ! Another apple of God’s eye ! 
Dante bent across the table and cried to Mr. Casey : 

Right ! Right ! They were always right. God and religion and morality come first. . . . 
Mr. Casey raised his clenched fist, and brought it down on the table with a crash. 
Very well, then, he shouted hoarsely, if it comes to that, no God for Ireland. 


It is not a scene that is enacted at Christmas in the average Dublin home. But shall 
we, therefore, call Mr. Joyce a libeller of his race ? I do not know. These pages leave 
the reader with the impression of having witnessed something strangely tragic and 
intense : 


At the door Dante turned round violently and shouted down the room, her cheeks 
flushed and quivering with rage : 

Devil out of hell ! We won ! We crushed him to death ! Fiend ! 

The door slammed behind her. 

Mr. Casey, freeing his arms from his holders, suddenly bowed his head on his hands 
with a sob of pain. 

Poor Parnell ! he cried loudly. My dead king ! 

He sobbed loudly and bitterly. 

Stephen, raising his terror-stricken face, saw that his father’s eyes were full of tears. 


For us in Ireland Mr. Joyce’s significance lies in this, that he is the first man of literary 
genius, expressing himself in perfect freedom, that Catholic Ireland has produced in 
modern times. Mr. Joyce is as Irish as M. Anatole France—whom he resembles rather 
in the quality of his learning—is French. It was perhaps not really strange that when 
this writer did appear, his implied criticism of Irish life should be so much bolder 
than anything that could be found in the books of his Protestant contemporaries. 
Certainly no Irish Protestant writer was likely to have expressed the secular Irish 
emotions of politics and religion with Mr. Joyce’s passionate force and understanding 
and his entire lack of sentimentality. 


J. M. HONE 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


WILL SHAKESPEARE (Clemence Dane) .. ** SHAFTESBURY 
THE MAID’S 'TRAGEDY (Beaumont and Fletcher) . PHG@NIX SOCIETY 
UNCLE VANYA (Tchehov) i - ap STAGE SOCIETY 


ISS CLEMENCE DANE’S play is undoubtedly more important and 
ambitious than most of the successful plays produced at the London theatres. 
It attempts to portray character in the making, and to probe into the 
pyschological processes of a great artist. Itis written in prose and verse of a 
certain distinction and, finally, it is named Will Shakespeare. In so far as it pretends 
to present us with the real Shakespeare—and it does make this pretence, whatever 
Miss Dane may say—it must be admitted a failure. Miss Dane’s Shakespeare has 
certain Shakespearean characteristics as they appear in Mr. Frank Harris’s admirable 
book, The Man Shakespeare, but the Shakespeare of Miss Dane’s play is only a lay 
figure dressed with Shakespeare’s authority ; he is not a living, convincing personality, 
much less a personality of genius. The most successful character in the play is Mary 
Fitton, who is an intellectual wanton whose beauty and character are sufficient to 


__ have played havoc with a young man or with an elderly man, but not with a mature 


man. Granted that Shakespeare met this Mary Fitton in his early twenties, I can just 
conceive his being completely at her mercy ; but if Shakespeare had had any experience, 
if he had reached thirty or thereabouts when he met her, | am emphatic that after what 
has passed between them he would have snapped his fingers at her and not have 
turned a hair at her infidelity with Marlowe. A mature man of such genius as 
Shakespeare’s would need more than beauty and provocativeness to ensnare him to 
anything beyond a temporary liaison. Miss Dane’s Mary Fitton would not have 
touched his heart at all, and unless his heart and imagination as well as his flesh had 
been entangled he would not have troubled long about her. I admit the possibility 
of his being affected differently by such a woman in early youth, but then one recovers 
with lightning rapidity from youthful experiences. They do not sear and rend the heart, 
they stimulate and exercise it. A woman who could have meant as much to Shakespeare 
as Miss Dane makes her Mary Fitton mean to him would have had to be of much 
finer material ; but in this case she would not have acted as Mary Fitton acted, and so 


_ the whole of Miss Dane’s psychological structure, to my mind, collapses. Such a man 


as the mature Shakespeare cannot be so devastated by a woman unless she loves him 
and something goes wrong. If the woman does not love the man she ceases to matter 
to him. I can believe in a young unrequited love and in an old unrequited love, but I 


- cannot believe in a mature unrequited love. To me it seems to be the hall-mark, the 


very essence of maturity that its feelings are reciprocated. Youth is the period of 
infatuations for figures seen on the boards or in the ballroom. That is the time when 
the fleeting glimpse of a smile will set the heart aflame, but in maturity love is a slow 
and torturing business, and although the protagonists may not keep equal pace it 1s 
impossible for one of them to lag very far behind the other without the whole affair 
fizzling out. ; 
Then I do not think that a creative artist is so directly at the mercy of his experience. 
Even if Miss Dane were right in her psychology, which I think she is not, she would 
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then make Mary Fitton responsible for Shakespeare’s plays to such an extent that one 
might say no Mary Fitton, no Shakespeare. This, I maintain, is ridiculous. A creative 
artist works from a well that is bubbling up within him. It was not necessary for 
Shakespeare to have been Hamlet or Lear or Macbeth to have imagined Hamlet, Lear 
and Macbeth, and how can it then have been necessary for Shakespeare to have known ~ 
Mary Fitton before he could imagine Romeo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, ~ 
and Troilus and Cressida ? ; 

I should even go so far as to believe it probable that the greater the artist the less 
his actual experience. Some experience is necessary no doubt, but it is as possible to 
clog one’s life with experience as it is to clog one’s stomach with food, and I think 
this is what the majority of the everyday world does—most of it is worthless experience 
too. We all know people who fill their lives with meaningless engagements, people 
who are the slaves of a never-ending sequence of appointments into which they have 
fallen without any particular desire. We are all considerably mechanical, but the 
creative artist always instinctively rebels and seeks that freedom which consists 
chiefly in an emptiness of events. : 

In the good old days, whenever a great King or Emperor died, about half-a-dozen 
mistresses used to spring up, each declaring that she had moulded his character and 
made his career. Miss Dane makes this claim for no less than three women, Anne, | 
Mary, and Elizabeth ; no doubt they all contributed to Shakespeare’s plays, but sodid 
all the beef, mustard, and sack which Shakespeare consumed, and without which we 
could never have had Hamlet or the Sonnets. 

Again, it seems to me that Miss Dane’s Queen Elizabeth is not psychologically 
true. A woman who has missed love does not remain at that emotional pitch. She 
would only do so while there was a chance of love still coming ; afterwards she would 
be more matter of fact, more businesslike, shall we say more subtly sensible, than 
Miss Dane’s melodramatic Queen. In fact to me the whole of the last scene in Will 
Shakespeare is deplorable rant, just the stuff to make a popular hit because it is full 
of that false sentimentality and hysteria about love which the English public likes. 
As for the transparency scene with Shakespeare’s first love, Ann Hathaway, it sinks 
to the lowest depths of unreality. 


But I know, I know 

I’m your poor village woman, but I know 

What you must learn and learn, and shriek to God 

To spare you learning. 
The italics are mine, but they mark the historical note which is the grave fault of the 
scene. The most intense and deepest love does not have these consequences but far 
other, which have apparently not entered into Miss Dane’s consideration at all, and 
so the play on that subject must be pronounced superficial. Miss Dane’s work has much: __ 
temperamental affinity with Miss Marie Corelli’s and Mr. Hall Caine’s, and I should ~ 
not be surprised if she were to become England’s most popular author. 

The Pheenix Society distinguished itself by a fine performance of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy. 'There was the usual outburst we have come to expect 
from a section of the Press, one newspaper declaring that it contained all the obscene 
words in the English language. I assure the reader that if I knew no more obscene 
words than Beaumont and Fletcher seem to have known on this occasion I should 
find it difficult occasionally to express my feelings. 

But, of course, what our objector calls obscene are lines like the following : 


Madam, shall we undress you for this fight ? 

‘The wars are naked that you must make t-night. 
The Maid’s Tragedy is a most stimulating play. It has not got the psychological justness 
of Shakespeare’s work, but it is full of a splendid vitality of speech and action, such 


— 
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as we will not find in our modern drama. Occasionally there are T’chehovian flashes 


_ of insight as when old Calianax (admirably played by Mr. Stanley Lathbury) says : 


“ I know not what the matter is, but I am grown very kind, and am friends with you 


all now. You have given me that among you will kill me quickly ; but I’ll go home 


and live as long as I can.” Miss Sybil Thorndike was alternately magnificent and 
unsatisfactory as Evadne, but Evadne is an almost impossible part to play. Mr. Ion 
Swinley gave a remarkably fine performance as Amintor, and he was ably supported 
by Mr. George Skillan as Melantius. The scene in Act III between the two friends 
was alone worth half-a-dozen West-End plays put together. 

I am not sure exactly which of Tchehov’s three best-known plays I prefer, but 
they are all three masterpieces, and the Stage Society is to be congratulated on the fine 
production by Mr. Komisarjevsky of Uncle Vanya at the Court Theatre on 
November 27th and 28th. But may I protest here against the Stage Society’s use of 
the transliteration Chekov for Tchehov? We do not say Chaikovsky for Tchaikovsky. 
Mrs. Constance Garnett has adopted Tchehov in all her translations, and that form is 
not only the most familiar but the most pleasant to the eye. Chekov for some reason 
always makes me think of a Chinaman. In Uncle Vanya Tchehov gives us in four acts 
almost a complete life-history of eight people. These people are revealed to us to a 
greater depth of their separate personalities than it has been in the power of any 
dramatist to do since Shakespeare. The play has a poignancy so terrible that as the 
curtain falls one fumbles speechlessly for one’s hat and feels that comment of any 
kind is impossible. I have not space now to attempt to analyse this wonderful play, 
but I should like to say that nothing could show more vividly the low level of public 
understanding than the fact that no play by Tchehov has ever been put on at a 
commercial theatre in London. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1909-1920. By W. A. 
PROPERT, with a Chapter on the Music, by EUGENE GoossEns, and sixty-three 
illustrations from original drawings. John Lane. £6 6s. 


zi I ‘HIS volume contains a short history of M. Diaghilev’s famous company and 

an account of the artists chiefly associated with him. Mr. Propert is by no 
means uncritical ; he declares that we might well have spared one or two of Bakst’s 
ballets for more work from Benois and, especially, from Golovin, who designed the 
décor for Stravinsky’s Firebird. There are chapters on the work of Gontcharova, 
Larionov, Benois, Reerich, Derain, Picasso, and other artists, and a sensible section 
on the music by Eugene Goossens. The illustrations alone make this book the most 


valuable record of the work of the Russian Ballet on the decorative side that has yet 


appeared. 
W. J. TURNER 
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MUSIC 


PERFORMANCES 


PUZZLE was provided for us at the Queen’s Hall lately in Szymanoffsky’s 
Song of the Night. In the absence of the chorus it was difficult to find any 
thread on which to hang several very splendid bursts of harmony and much 
resonant orchestration. The large number of instruments—triple wind and 


the rest to match—made less difference than one expected. The appeal of the © 


individual themes lay not in themselves but in their relation to the general texture, 
a quality particularly hard to appreciate short of close familiarity ; hence a certain 
lukewarmness in the reception of the work. Putting this together with a Tarantelle 
of his played by Miss D’Ardnyi, a piece of music with backbone and hands and feet, 
one guesses that we shall hear more of this composer and understand him better 
before long. 


Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces seem on their way to earn what familiarity — 


is said to breed. He abandons line and concentrates upon colour. This narrowing of 
the interests is parochial. B. van Dieren proved that when he relied on line to the 
neglect of colour. Life and music are coequally multiplex. Even the devil in Faust 
took a special delight in trouncing the academics. And, secondly, if one must plump 


for only one of the two, colour is the least desirable to choose. For, since music 


absolutely fuses form and substance, without melodic line nothing can be said at all. 
Holst’s Planets grows upon one. It is big-souled and big-boned. He is not afraid 
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to hammer away at essentials where smaller men are afraid of monotony and clutch _ 


nervously at means of escape. There are whole tracts of persistent figure, as in Saturn, 
in order to give value to the departure from it, or in Venus in order to create an 
atmosphere. He exploits the possibilities of “time” with more success than most, 
because he does not fidget it about but takes a line and sticks to it. He does not crowd 
his score ; we hear everything ; but when it is occasionally full there is a real ring 
to it. One found oneself humming sotto voce Max Piccolomini’s lines : 
And to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down ; and even to this day 

"Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 

We have had a visit from Chaliapin—actor, musician, singer. He does not act on 
the concert platform—and yet he does ; if he stands or walks or handles, he acts. 
With that he weaves a spell ; the passes are musical phrases and the hands his voice. 
We can nearly match his singing, we can equal his musicianship, but for his acting, 
which is the ws vivida of both, we have not the parallel in the concert-room. He “‘ is ” 
what he sings. Another visitor has been Pablo Casals. He plays straight to the 
intelligence, but his sincerity also reaches the heart. His tone, penetrating rather than 


brilliant, does not arrest like the trumpet, but comes through like the horn. He 


builds up an exquisite sense of proportion, a kind of Greek serenity. In Kreisler, 
who was here in the same week, there is line and colour perfectly blended, in spite 
of a slightly rigid bow arm. But what we are never allowed to forget is the broad 
musical outlook and experience which have gone to the shaping of both the phrases 
and the design, and the large heart of the man who stands there as the embodiment 
of the truth that art knows no frontiers. Our other distinguished visitor was the 
Flonzaley Quartet, who came here for one October evening just to remind us that they 
are really as great as their great reputation. The classics they neither worshipped as 
idols nor patronised as antiques, but talked with as friends. 
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Do we want opera ? And do we deserve to get it ? We let one man supply it, but 
did not altogether hold up his hands. We compel a company to lower the standard 
of performance till it reaches the level where it will pay. The forthcoming Co-operative 
Opera seems to promise a new spirit among the players, a proud consciousness on 
the part of each that the whole depends on his single efforts. If it can supply this it 
will hold the field ; if not, we shall probably, when we get a little richer, import as 
before. Or is that spirit not already in being at the “ Old Vic.,” where Don Juan was 
given in November (to be repeated January 21st)? Produced by Clive Carey and 
Englished by E. J. Dent it had every chance. What made it was the stripping off 
of the century-long incrustation of convention. As the generation disappears to whom 
La ci darem are words to be pronounced only with bated breath, it is allowed to dawn 
on us at last that Mozart is not only superhuman but human. Mr. Clive Carey, the 
protagonist, was at his ease and set others at theirs. (We have since heard that he 
finished a full day’s work and attended a rehearsal in the afternoon before the evening 
performance. That’s the way to do it.) 


NOTES 


Tt was difficult to be present at the meeting of the Gervase Elwes Memorial Fund 
and not be moved by the deep feeling and its resulting eloquence in those who 
spoke. Whether anything will come of it depends on whether those who have 
little will give, as one speaker said, more than they can afford and whether musicians 
will consent to sink differences with their eyes on an ideal. For the moment, 
the meeting agreed to support the root idea—helping musical lame dogs over stiles, 
thinking less of ‘‘ stunts ” and more of ‘‘ making good.” 

At the end of October, by the presentation of the gold medal of the Philharmonic 
Society, public honour was done to that honest and lovable man, Sir Henry Wood. 
The good that his quiet, steady work has done for music here and the help he has given 
to anyone who was on a lower rung of the ladder than himself are as incalculable as 
they have been unostentatious. 

The “‘ Parry Room ” was opened at the Royal College on October 26th with a 
performance of Job. It is one compartment of the long and sunny library under the 
gable, from the other end (the entrance) of which the organ has retired into a 
neighbouring practice-room. 


Pers CA Ten 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL COMPOSERS. By E. H. FELtowes. Clarendon | 
Press. 18s. 
MUSIC AND LIFE. By W.J. Turner. Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. 


SAINT SAENS. By ArrHuR Hervey. John Lane. 6s. 


A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By J.D.M.Rorke. Oxford University 
Press. 

THE MUSIC OF INDIA. ByH.A.Popiey. Association Press. 5s. 

CREATIVE TECHNIQUE. By G. WoopHouse. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


\ TE lay down Dr. Fellowes’s book feeling that the right things have been said 

on a subject of first importance. It treats of the golden age (1590-1620), and 
takes us in Part I through the bibliography, the printing and get-up of the part 
books, the notation, the musical idiom, and the lyrics of which the Cantus 
matricalis made use ; in Part II through the several composers, giving each_his 
appropriate space and to the lutenists a chapter. he mass of knowledge within these 
covers is huge. It is mostly first-hand, but the writer speaks only of his own or others 
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good fortune in finding a clue here or following it there. His list of original editions 
supplements without superseding either ; the biographical index shows clearly what 
is known, what is not, and what is surmised—two tremendous pieces of work. If there 
is a fault to find—and we leave it with an “‘ if ”—it is that comment is couched only 
in tesms of praise ; but praise is real when it discriminates. i 

The asset in Music and Life is that, in spite of the temptation to write about the 
universe or about himself which besets the average musical critic, Mr. Turner somehow 
manages to write about music. He is not always ‘right ” perhaps. But who is right ? 
And is being right the object ? What is an article but pushing a nut and the nut- 
crackers to your neighbour and hoping you have pushed him one with a kernel in it ? 

Mr. Hervey’s Saint Saéns is of the well-known type which deals mainly with 
externals, in the hope that if these are faithfully expounded at some length a little 
of what really matters may percolate through. It does ; but not much that we did not 
know before. The book is one which ought perhaps to be written, if we are content 
to overlook the journalese, false English, and some faults of expression. 

The Musical Pilgrim’s Progress is from the trio of Chopin’s Funeral March, through 
the prelude to Tristan and L’ Aprés-midi, to Beethoven’s Cavatina, Op. 130. We are, 
all of us, that pilgrim. We begin anywhere, but we all arrive at Beethoven if we keep 
on long enough. he book is worth the money, both to the man who thinks there may 
be something in music after all and to the man who knows that potentially everything 
is there. 

The reasons why we may legitimately wish to know something of the Music of 
India are three. There is no law of harmony which is not also a law of melody ; of 
all the systems of pure (unharmonised) melody the Indian is the most elaborate and 
considered ; the music of that land is the language of seven times as many of our 
fellow-subjects as live in these islands. There was a drummer at the Steinway Hall 
last month who had the root of the matter in him, but most of what comes to this 
country is like the shadows of the figures carried on men’s shoulders before the 
mouth of Plato’s cave. What a book can do this does. It catalogues and explains the 
formulas, it collects and orders the record of inscription and of myth, it is both accurate 
and enthusiastic. It is frankly based on its predecessors, but has much that is new. 

The epithet Creative (technique of the pianoforte) seems to beg the question, or 
else to say that there is no such thing as technique in the absolute (body without mind), 
which is obvious, or to imply that there is some determining element more powerful 
than technique, which is irrelevant. The failure of his friendly opponents Mr. Wood- 
house attributes to three things: the comparative neglect of finger practice, the 
wholesale rejection of pressure on the key-bed after the blow has been delivered, and 
the inability to “sense ” the continuity of the work. If the composer chooses now 
to write, broadly speaking, harmony instead of counterpoint, the “‘ new ” touch is 
perhaps inevitable. It is also conceivable that the possibilities of the piano are exhausted 
and that what we need is a new instrument. 

Mr. Moor’s new Duplex-coupler may possibly be that instrument. It sets a 
premium on contrapuntal playing, and if anyone tries “‘ crashing ” on it he will drive 
everyone else out of earshot. For at its worst every note can be duplicated in the octave 
(and the dampers raised) without the present strength of the blow being in any way 
diminished. At its best it simplifies all those outrageous stretches and leaps which 
in injudicious hands reach from here to cacophony ; and a single hand cannot be quite 
so witless on two keyboards as it can on one. /Esthetically the position is that elabora- 
tions are to be welcomed, but we must pay the price ; like gunpowder, steam, revolution, 
and other cataclysms, they make all mankind equal again, and it has to think. That 
might put a little reality into the contentions of rival technicians. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


HE impression received by the visitor to the Exhibition of American 
Architecture recently held in the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must have been that the designers in that country are 
nearly as much hampered by the use of the dead languages as in our own. 

It is true that they are not compelled to cramp their exercise on to as small a page, 
and it is evident that more freedom is given to the artists. It is to be presumed that 
the examples chosen as representative of American architecture are generally held 
in that country to be the best work of their day. It may, however, be doubted if 
this will be the judgment of the future. It is more likely that our grandchildren 
will ee with greater interest to the first efforts in the use of the language of the 
people. 

The country houses shown in the exhibition were of two types. They were either 
in imitation of those built in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or of the first houses erected in the growing colony. Of these two types, if a choice 
is to be made, that which came into being in America is the most suitable, and as an 
example of a sane study in this manner the Knickerbocker Country Club, designed 
by Aymar D. Embury, may well be noticed 

Here we have a white boarded house with low gabled ends, and a front entirely 
sheltered by a bold projecting portico whose flat roof is level with the eaves. Supporting 
the roof of this portico are six square wooden posts whose details, copied from the 
early American work, though they echo the classic manner, are essentially dependent 
upon the material used. 

In contrast to this is Allen House, Morristown, N.J., by Charles I. Berg, done in 
imitation of an English manor which took its form through three hundred years of 
growth. It is unsuited to America. It discloses a sense of shame at the newness of the 
country, and it would almost appear that the owner feared to be thought American. 
Freaks of construction which are found in a house that has grown are here forced 
self-consciously to serve as decoration. If only the American had faith in his own 
culture such buildings as this would never come into being. 

In another example, where English domestic architecture has been reproduced 
in a sun-bathed country, the roofs and walls, whose forms were developed to weather 
the mists and rains of Dartmoor, looked unnatural and out of place. 

The American is more successful in his public buildings. They seem all to be well 


_ placed. Every advantage is taken of the lie of the ground. ‘The majority are of the kind 


which are designed by students in this country as exercises in the classic manner for 
the architectural examinations. That does not mean that they are inferior in mass 
or group, but it does mean that they are examples of the skilful use of the pencil 
rather than the outcome of experience or the economic use of material. We have few 
new buildings of this sort in England, and this is because we will not free sites fitting 
for them, or spend sufficient money, rather than because of a lack of desire among 
our architects to design them. Though successful as permanent scene-painting, it 
may be denied by some that these buildings represent a live architecture. 
The Central Public Library of Indianapolis, designed by Paul Cret and others, is 
a public building having qualities of this nature, and it is unmistakably impressive. 
But there is one whose design, though it is founded in this tradition, is fired by an 
unaffected originality and freshness. I refer to the offices of the Hartford Times. 
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Here the architect, Donn Barber, has used brickwork with marked ability, and in 
vigorous contrast to the central range of six Ionic columns placed in ante in the side 
wall of the main block of the building. And I would. further draw attention to the 
simple form of the whole. There is no sign that the architect consciously sought to do 
something new. The building is evidence of a mastery of form and materials : the 
whole must have been realised in three dimensions and then expressed on the flat 
surface of the drawing-board. There is no fumbling pencil-work here leading the 
architect from one idea to another. The building was clearly in his mind before he 
began to draw it out. ; 

omething in the same spirit is a building that attracted me because of the restraint 
shown by the architect in the severity of the details, because of the skill shown in 
planning, and because its thoroughly modern construction controls the whole form. 
I refer to the stadium of the College of the City of New York, designed by Arnold 
W. Brunner. The curved line of the stepped seats surmounted by a Doric colonnade 
is indeed fine architecture. 

I suppose no review of American architecture is complete without reference to the 
skyscrapers. Most of these buildings (as seen in photographs) lose much of their 
effect because of the architectural dressing they have been given. Forms developed 
for the low buildings of Greece and Rome, repeated and modified in the works of the 
Renaissance, are here applied by main force to buildings which rise sky-high. Cornices 
projecting several feet appear mere string-courses, and large details are lost among 
the storeys of these towers. In mass we hear these giants are fine, and it is in mass 
alone that they should be designed. For the most part they still suggest houses of 
elastic stretched upward to the utmost limit. 

One more building I propose to mention, and this I have kept to the last because 
I found it the most interesting of those that were shown. I refer to the Traymore 
Hotel at Atlantic City, designed by Maclanahan and Baker. 

I suppose that Atlantic City is an American Blackpool. Those who consider it in 


this way will be predisposed by their natural dislike of such places to include in that 


dislike this colossal hotel that seems to dominate the front. Yet let them imagine 
Atlantic City unpeopled and in ruin, then they will feel with me that the mass and 
outline of the hotel has something of the boldness and mystery, the scale and grouping 
of a medizval cathedral. If they still dislike this building it will be because they have 
learned to regard the dogmas of professional practice as infallible, dogmas which have 
been formed by a study of a past which was once present, fresh and adventurous. 
We have been taught to hate windows glazed in two sheets of plate glass placed under 
flat segmental arches—such windows as we see in the back walls of London flats. 
Yet the lines of this building, in spite of commonplaces like this, enclose a grouped 
mass which masters the mind and compels a wonder not very different from 
admiration. 

When I last visited the exhibition the Architectural Association were taking photo- 
graphs of the various works. It is to be hoped that this building will be found to be 
among the number chosen and that sets of reproductions will before long be placed 
within the reach of the public. 


FROM THE BACK 


Hees rte knows, or has heard tell, of the fine unaffected, straightforward 
work which was done by the Woods, or under their influence, at Bath. But I 
wonder how many there are who have visited that town and who, having passed 
through the dignified streets and having seen the goodly terraces, have looked down 
upon it from the heights of Lansdown without experiencing some sense of disappoint- 
ment that they were unable to recognise from that point that the groups of houses 
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before them were works of such uncommon excellence. Viewed from this position, 
beyond the fact that the town was built in the eighteenth century, and that some 


. _ Streets are wide, straight, and well laid out, the quality of the place eludes them. 


This, I think, is due to the fact that the architects of the eighteenth century designed 
their houses with a view to impressing those who used the streets, or were ushered 
in by the front doors, rather than for the pleasure of the occupants, and quite without 
a thought for the subordinate population who frequented the stable-yards and back 
lanes, and who entered the houses by means of the area steps. In a word, from 
Lansdown Hill it is the ill-considered backs of the houses that are most in evidence 
at Bath. In the older towns of the Middle Ages, although more decorative craftsman- 
ship was employed on the fronts of the houses, the less formal parts were by no means 
neglected, or simply allowed to happen. In spite of this criticism we are all well aware 
that the backs of Bath are things of glory by comparison with the backs of modern 
London. 

One glaring instance of the way in which a modern building has been neglected 
in this respect, not only to its own hurt, but to the serious damage of one of the 
finest pieces of domestic architecture in London, may be seen in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; I refer to the well-known houses now numbered 57, 58, 59, and 60, which 
stand on the west side of this square. Towering above these buildings, which are 
being carefully preserved by the London County Council, rise the backs of new 
premises facing the Kingsway. It would appear that the designers of the new buildings 
were not content with the fact that economic conditions made it necessary to raise 
them to such a height as to obliterate the sky-line of the houses mentioned, but they 
seem to have deliberately gone out of their way to give the visible backs of their 
buildings more than the careless ugliness derived from the neglect of the ordinary 
rules of decency. It is largely due to this neglect that London is in danger of gaining 
a reputation of slatternly inefficiency. It is no use blaming architects alone for this 
state of affairs: the matter rests with the public itself. We should soon be rid of such 
hideous mistakes did every one take interest in these matters, and discuss them 
with the same zest that they give to dress or to painting and sculpture. The public 
voice must be heard clearly, or we shall never be free from these faults. 

It may be said that the public are unable to give an opinion on an art whose professors 
have done so much to lead it astray. But I would reply that there is no mysterious 
secret about a fault as glaring as the one referred to here. No one who countenances 
such things by his silence can claim the excuse of ignorance. In these matters we 
are not in the vicious circle in which the schoolmaster and the examiner move, the 
one stating that he can ask no question which the pupil has not been prepared to 
answer, the other that he has not the time to teach anything outside the subjects 
which are set. 
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THE YOUNG ENCHANTED. By Hucu Watpotz. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
THREE SOLDIERS. By Joun Dos Passos. Doran. $2. 
THE NARROW HOUSE. By Evetyn Scorr. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


R. HUGH WALPOLE, who classifies his works with some care, describes 
this book as a romance. And so it is. Superficially it is realistic. It is about 
the year 1920. There are in it the new rich and the new poor and specimens of that 
curious class who, beginning by being weak-fibred, have thrown up the struggle in 
despair and have taken to describing themselves as “ pirates.” There is also an 
attractive and rather diaphanous young girl who wears a scarlet feather in her hat 
and is at the mercy of a villainous mother. There is also the burial of the Unknown 
Warrior. And there is an echo of the Walter Scott letters which Mr. Walpole is said 
to have discovered in America. There is—but a complete catalogue cannot be made. 
A friend of mine—I will not claim the discovery for myself—compares this long volume 
to the long waking dreams in which so many persons indulge. ‘These voluntary 
visions always begin with experience and rarely stray far away from it. They ramble 
on indefinitely, and their material is a hotch-potch of all the varied things that make 
up the dreamer’s life. 
Henry Trenchard is an ungainly young man who, after the war, seeks some means 
of livelihood while he establishes a position for himself as a novelist. He becomes 
secretary to a baronet, one of the new poor, who has in his possession a number of 


letters requiring arrangement and publication. He also applies for and secures the | 


position of knight errant in general to the young girl with the scarlet feather. His 


sister Millie becomes secretary to Victoria Platt, one of the new rich. Across this — 


idyll float a novelist named Peter Westcott, out of a former novel by Mr. Walpole, 
and his wife Clare who returns to him, after many episodes : 


She smelt of some horrible scent, the powder on her face blew off in little dry flakes, 
her hair was still that same wonderful colour, yellow gold ; she must be forty now— 
her body was as slight and childish as it had been twenty years ago. He rubbed her 
hands : they were not clean, and the nails were broken. 


So far, so good. And there is a literary circle, which includes three women critics, 
known as the Three Graces. Mr. Walpole cannot complain if literary ladies at present 
extant identify themselves, or are identified, as the originals of these portraits : there 
are, to my knowledge, no fewer than twenty-seven who claim that honour. For my part, 
I can recognise only one, but that one with complete certainty. There is, however, 
no doubt about 


A nice, fat, red-faced man called Amos Campbell. Campbell was a novelist who had 
once been of the Galleon school and full of Galleonish subtleties, and now was 
popular and Trollopian. He was, perhaps, a trifle over-pleased with himself and the 
world, a little too prosperous and optimistic, and, being in addition the son of a Bishop, 
his voice at times rose to a pulpit ring, but he meant well, was vigorous and bland and 
kindly. The Graces thoroughly despised him. . . . 


Purists in grammar may perhaps ask, “ Who or what was the son of a bishop?” but 
others will have no difficulty in understanding what Mr. Walpole means. The end of 
this rag-bag is that Henry chivalrously hands over the young girl with the scarlet 
feather to her uncle to be taken back to Copenhagen, and Millie, dismissing her 
‘* pirate,” appears to be falling in love with Peter Westcott. That is the end ; but there 


ee 


~ outside the intentions of Mr. Joyce and Miss Mansfield. 
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1s an aftermath in the reader’s mind. And the point of the aftermath is that Mr. Walpole, 
from laziness or, more probably, lack of discipline, is playing the fool with a real 
_ talent and ought to be laughed back into a proper use of it. 
_ Mr. John Dos Passos is as earnest and as much harnessed to his purpose as 
Mr. Walpole is the reverse. His story tells of American soldiers during the Great 
War. Three Soldiers, by its very difference from Soldiers Three, has a sinister ring ; 
and one is not surprised to find that all three come to a bad end. The most poignant 
fate of all is that of Andrews, a cultured man, who after the war, while posted to the 
Sorbonne Detachment, negligently goes out of Paris without a pass, is arrested and 
is sent to a labour battalion, which appears to be the equivalent of our military 
prisons. From this he deserts. On the last page he is arrested by a patrol and marched 
away in dramatic silence. I do not know what awaits him when he passes out of the 
book. Nor do I know with what purpose Mr. Passos has written the book, though, 
I \feel certain, he had some purpose in mind. He may have meant to demonstrate 
the beastliness of war in general or of the American army in particular. In the second 
alternative I cannot follow him. In the first, to some extent, I can. All armies are not 
as he represents the American army to have been. No man can oppose a general 
hegative to any indictment ; but if this indictment is meant to be general the negative 
to 1t is easy. The meanness and brutality which Mr. Passos depicts were not universal 
during the war : even soldiers, even sergeants, are human beings, and to remain at the 
utmost pitch of cruelty and callousness requires endurance and perseverance not 
common in human nature. But Mr. Passos writes with power and skill; and his 
next novel will be worth looking forward to. 

Miss Scott has been compared on the one side with Miss Katherine Mansfield 
and on the other with Mr. James Joyce. Neither comparison appears to me to be quite 
just, and the eulogies she has received seem to me to be slightly exaggerated. On the 
whole she more closely resembles Miss Mansfield, for that fantastically, esoterically, 
close examination of the human mind which is Mr. Joyce’s chief function is not hers. 
She puts down life as she sees it. Her characters are not unusual people, their 
adventures are not exceptional. The value of both people and adventures lies 
indeed in the fact that they are close to the average of life. But Miss Scott has not 
Miss Mansfield’s style. Whatever Miss Mansfield writes (and she is often trivial) 
is given a certain positive value by the exactitude of the description. Miss Scott also 
is exact ; but she is painstaking instead of being endowed with verbal genius. 

The bent candle on the chest of drawers made another black bent candle behind it. 

On the wall, back of the row of medicine bottles, were other bottles that seemed never 

to have moved since the world began. The pictures had each their separate stillness 

of shadow. The print of the German gamekeeper floated, drowned, on the gray, becalmed 
glass opposite. A heavy breath bellied the shade before the window and swung it slowly 
inward. Then it relaxed heavily into its place against the sill. 
Outside the moonless night, as if choked with quiet, crowded up from the empty 
street. 
When Winnie lifted her lids a little they showed only the lower rim of the pain-flecked 
irises. Dr. Beach examined the purplish nails on her cold hands and felt her pulse uneasily. 
How much more would Mr. Joyce have got out of it ! How much better would Miss 
Mansfield have done it ! And I do not see that Miss Scott is “‘ getting at” anything 
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EDGAR A. POE. A Study. By Jonn W. Rosertson, M.D. San Francisco : 
Printed by Bruce Brough. $3.00 


THREE STUDIES IN SHELLEY: AND AN ESSAY ON NATURE IN 
WORDSWORTH AND MEREDITH. By A. T. Stronc. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


SIKES AND NANCY. A Reading by Cuartes Dickens. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and a General Bibliography of the Reading Editions by J. H. STONEHOUSE. 
Sotheran. 15s. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. A Reading in Five Chapters by CHARLES DicKENS. With 
a Note on the Romantic History of Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell by 
J. H. STONEHOUSE. Sotheran. 165s. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. A Study of his Public Career and Correspondence. By 
L. G. WickHaM Lecce. Cambridge University Press. 225. 6d. 


D*. ROBERTSON is a book collector, of precisely what flight probably Mr. A. E. 
Newton could say ; but he has certainly pursued the writings of Poe with grim 
determination. A photograph of the trophies appears in his book. Bound volumes of 
such magazines as the Ladies’ Companion and Broadway fournal, bristling with book- 
marks, there stand as bodyguard for the chief rarities, the “‘ Tamerlanes ” and “ Tales 
of the Grotesque.”’ Dr. Robertson also lets fall modest allusions to his copies of 
Blake, Goldsmith, and others ; and as he “‘ does not envy the man who can indulge 
in the Shakespeare Folios, or who can afford to pay $2,000,000 for a library,” it may 
well be supposed that he has an ample library himself. He must then be prepared to 


pardon me for clearing the ground of a few minor obstacles before proceeding to 


his labours on behalf of Poe. 

His Study is a very large book, and while nothing is better than a large book which 
is all necessary, yet man prefers the brief, bright, and brotherly style to this strain : 
“The essential facts which are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding,” 
or, “ This from a literary man who proposed dispassionately to discuss and anatomise 
a genius, not as a surgeon would perform some merciful operation on a parent he 
loved, but as a vivisectionist would dissect some unfriended animal in order to 
demonstrate the circulation of the blood, and would run his scalpel into all the heart’s 
compartments, and play with its fibers.” The last at the eighty-third page, with 
over three hundred to follow, almost drove me to seek refuge in Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. But that apart, it is difficult to understand in such a lover of books 
a certain literary narrowness. Dr. Robertson should scarcely repeat unto the third 
time of asking the spelling ‘‘ Macauley”; what he means by saying that “ the 
name of Gray is known to us, not by reason of his heavy and dull poetical essays, 
but by the Elegy,” entirely defeats me ; and he must have a care how he includes 
the unfortunate Charles Lamb in his list of those addicted to ‘‘ opium and other 
narcotising drugs.’ C. Lamb of the India House! But further, why such furious 
and curious dancings over the remains of Hengist Horne ? Poe was wrong over 
Orion, but Dr. Robertson sneers at the ‘‘ author’s capacity and literary acumen ” 
with reference to the book’s price—one farthing—and chuckles over supposed bad- 
nesses ; while he admits not having read the poem. He had never heard of it. Now as 
a good book-collector he falls badly here ; for there were sold at the Anderson Galleries 
on March 15th, 1920, not merely the original draft of the despised epic, but also 
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Mallarmé’s and Manet’s edition of The Raven, presented to Horne, and indeed 
the manuscript of Poe’s The Spectacles, likewise presented “ to his friend in England,” 
Richard Hengist Horne. This is disturbing. 

One more point, and then for the Study. What is to be the principle of biography ? 

The question has exercised Dr. Robertson at many a cross-road. “ Better would it 
have been if the good could have been recorded and the details of his infirmity have 
been suppressed.” If that is his opinion Dr. Robertson has a right to it. Biographies 
(to proceed) should be “ an ample appreciation of all that could magnify the accom- 
plishments and lend glory to the subject.” Agreed (theoretically) ; and hence by no 
great extension the murderer of whole families is to be fairly recorded as a model 
citizen. But now for the test. Dr. J. J. Moran attended Poe on his death-bed and 
a fortnight afterwards recorded the essential details. He notes “a busy but not violent 
or active delirium,” then consciousness, although incoherent ; “‘ a violent delirium,” 
frequent callings for one ‘‘ Reynolds,” feebleness and finis. And then thirty-five years 
later Dr. Moran publishes a very different story. Poe is there reverenced to the point 
of capitals, POE. He has no delirium, is coherent, calls upon no Reynolds, but on some 
“Twin sister, spectre to the doomed and crazed mortals of earth and perdition.”’ 
For all that had been harsh and professional in his first account, Dr. Moran now 
administers a tenfold balm. And Dr. Robertson grumbles ! Yet his predecessor only 
practised his own theory. But Dr. Robertson has various theories ; first he recom- 
mended suppression, and then when he fails to obtain access to certain documents 
he stoutly declares that ‘‘ Concealment of any kind is in all cases unfortunate.” 

Dr. Robertson’s book falls into two divisions, Psychopathic and Bibliographic. 
The key to the first is contained in the words, “‘ Poe inherited a nervous temperament.” 
For that theory, it may be significant that he was a descendant of the Poes of Kilkenny 
and Donnybrook ; or it may not, and was he ? His mother may (or may not) have been 
a Welshwoman. These peradventures having floated into air, it is time to inquire 
into more reasonable beliefs ; and Dr. Robertson doubts whether Poe’s immediate 
ancestors were not three-bottle-men. He quotes a letter from a cousin of Poe, referring 
to liquor as “‘ a great foe to our family.’’ He notes that Poe’s father “‘ developed an 
alcoholic syndrome,” and that his marriage can scarcely be considered an instance 
of eugenics, since all the children were singular. William was brilliant, wild, and poetic. 
Edgar we know ; Rosalie, it seems, was “strong in th’ arm and weak in the ’ead ”’—- 
Dr. Robertson says, ‘“‘ a moron.” These are the indications, rather than facts, upon 
which it is endeavoured to reveal Poe as the victim of heredity ; unless it is final and 
applicable, as Dr. Robertson believes, that “ dipsomaniac compulsion presupposes 
an alcoholic heredity ”’— a matter for experts. But it is not easy to ignore Poe’s own 
reported opinion : 


I have absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants in which I sometimes so madly indulge. 
It has not been in the pursuit of pleasure that I have perilled life and reputation and 
reason. It has been a desperate attempt to escape from torturing memories. 


The word “ memories” is instantly transformed by Dr. Robertson into pre-natal 
memories, but not too adroitly. Such a life as Poe’s, from his first years of poverty, 
through his season of wild-oats (hereditary in most of us), then through the weariness 
and anxiety of literary hackwork, the contemporary production of truly original 
poetry, the ramification of too many love-affairs, must have been tormented ever more 
and more by post-natal memories. If the sport of the fates endeavoured to veil his 
sense of crowding troubles in the narcotic of drink, so easy of access, who shall judge 
except in sympathy ? 
This man hath penance done. 
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Were Dr. Robertson’s argument of an inherited mania unsound, and its disproof 
depends on further examinations of the case by his psychopathic rivals or successors ; 
were responsibility to be set beyond question on the shoulders of Poe and not on 
the sins of the fathers, the Griswold orgy would still need no display. Whoever reads 
Poe’s prose or verse can know the man and the world of pallor and terror into which 
his genius and his life led him. We do not ask for normality in the obviously abnormal. 
As easily could Griswold have written Ulalume as Poe have borne Virginia’s malady 
“‘ between hope and despair ” with the rigour of a Griswold. 

Dr. Robertson names Lamb—who would have told all his friends—Shelley, 
Swinburne, Coleridge, and De Quincey as kindred spirits of Poe’s ; and Professor 
Strong finds Poesque elements in Shelley. The immature work of Shelley is not of 
importance in this comparison, inasmuch as even a Shelley’s boyhood may be deceived 
by the stagey horrors of a Monk Lewis into re-echoes, and his particular boyhood 
was the heyday of the corpse-candle industry. The life of Shelley is spiritual, not 
spectral ; its constant tendency, towards warm sun and clear air. In his representative 
writings there are charnels, cold worms, putrefying limbs, and rags of loose flesh, 
but he will not be remembered by them. He only leavens with horror of the funereal 
sort. With Poe it is almost everything. His titles will be enough, with their Red Deaths, 
Premature Burials, Conqueror Worms, and the rest. What in Shelley is momentary is 
permanent with Poe. Professor Strong is a sound thinker but laborious writer. His 
essay on the sinister in Shelley closes with the beauty of that poet’s twilight imaginings, 
but this convincing conclusion is reached by a mechanical and undistinguished process 
of extract and colourless moralising. 

In Dickens, perhaps, there is more of the grandiose and extra-natural phantasma 
of Poe. The parallel quality is to be recognised in less obvious places than ‘‘ Mugby 
Junction,” and might furnish, probably has furnished, a sufficiently subtle thesis. 
For the moment, a more obvious parallel presents itself—the return of Dickens to his 
first love, as Poe renewed the romance of Elmira. The events were different, Poe 
being infatuated to the verge of marriage, and Dickens finding all the charm broken. 
Mr. Stonehouse tells that story in a quiet and eloquent style, by way of preparing 
us for the reprint of the Reading from David Copperfield—a story of love at first sight, 
another Fanny Brawne, perhaps, and the attempt to revive the past when Maria 
Beadnell was Mrs. Winter. But “ Flora, who had seemed enchanting, was diffuse 
and silly,” and they met no more. 

The tinge of Poe’s mentality can scarcely be discerned in the cheerful presence 
of Matthew Prior, who nevertheless is not always taking his ease at his inn, in the 
official career reconstructed by Mr. Legg’s ransacking of archives. Early on, he may 
gain the ear of the Duke of Shrewsbury, yet money is still an absent friend ; the Queen 
dies, Prior strikes a medal and piles up a bad Ode, but he remains “‘a starving 
secretary.” Riches increase, but bills keep pace, and indeed gain on him. We see him 
presently at Dunkirk, faced with a most undesirable duty—that of supervising the 
dismantling of the fortifications by the French. The matter was simple on paper, 
but these schemes not infrequently take an unforeseen course ; and Prior was losing 


the argument of attrition when his recall came. Trouble was not yet over. During’ 


his service at Paris he had been spending the country’s money in more than 
ambassadorial style ; and when his debts had been paid for him he was arrested and 
bullyragged by a House of Commons committee. When he was released from custody 
two years later he was without means ; his friends and his poems having provided 
them, he promptly sank a large proportion in the South Sea. As a diplomat Prior 
must always have felt his limited success ; for higher policy was seldom entrusted to 
him, and when he was the country’s sole representative there was nothing to report. 
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MAX BEERBOHM IN PERSPECTIVE. By Bonun Lyncu. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
A STUDY OF POETRY. By Buiss Perry. Constable. 125. 6d. 


"- “ YEAR M. B..— 


I think I understand your feelings, even if I cannot share them, when you 
protest so amiably against my book. Your protest adorns my Preface, and my answer 
to it is this volume ; but let me summarise the answer for the sake of those who, 
unluckily, have not yet read the book. . . . Be judicial ! you say ; but in England, 
at any rate, we do not expect even a judge to denounce every defendant, nor an appeal 
court to dismiss every appeal ; is justice always stern? Keep it little, you plead ; 
but pray do not forget that the book (forgive me !) is not written to please you but to 
satisfy, arouse, shock, delight that public to which you and I are each lightly 
subdued. Compare me, you urge ; and I have compared you—with my own first 
impressions, with your own early self ; but with your fleeting contemporaries, no, 
nor with your firm-rooted predecessors. Why should I ? Let it satisfy your uneasiness 
that I do not regard your predecessors as merely your precursors ; and as for your 
contemporaries, how could I venture on comparison when you have yourself fore- 
stalled me ? Tend rather to underrate you ? But who knows, as yet, whether I have or 
not ? I cannot pretend to write with my finger on the pulse of that soft shapeless being 
which is still to be—posterity ; I cannot prophesy ; but as for the reaction of critics, 
meaning, I suppose, living critics, I have no fear. But I think I can detect the source 
of your fear ; it is not so much a youthful modesty, but a sense of what you may yet 
do that causes these gentle deprecations of what you have already done. What that 
future work may be I cannot guess, but by your present remonstrance I cheerfully 
assume it will be much better than the best of the past. Address yourself to my writings 
and drawings, is another of your wistful adjurations ; and here I admit an unequal 
compliance, for I have written much more fully of the writings than of the drawings, 
simply because I like them better and understand them better. Lastly, since you have 
so plainly—so unnecessarily—eschewed all responsibility for my book, try to look 
at it kindly if you look at all ; and if you wonder why it is not better, ask also, why 
didn’t I write it myself ? I see now that there are passages which might have been 
spared; I have been heavy in speaking of Zuleika, and laboured in defining 
caricature ; and my only plea is one that will vex you—that I have not failed in 
admiration, though I have failed in much besides.—Yours, Bele 


In some such hasty phrases might Mr. Lynch have replied to Mr. Beerbohm’s 
witty, wise letter. Let me add to them by saying that Mr. Lynch pays his subject 
the compliment of writing his best, a prose which is light but not pert, amusing and 
never silly. Sometimes, indeed, it is rather like Mr. Beerbohm’s best, as his drawings 
in this delightful book are a little like his subject’s drawings. Speaking of Max’s prose 
_and his early assertion that “ writing comes to me with great difficulty,” Mr. Lynch 
points out that he made his own difficulties, and that having set himself a high 
standard he is now looking for a higher hill to set it on ; and there is none... . A 
grave, gay passion ! Another sensible point is Mr. Lynch’s recognition of the element 
of pure nonsense, persisting like an early happiness in the latest essays. The value 
of nonsense in a writer of satire is not always admitted by those who regard satire 
(I do not speak of satirists) as a sour, sore thing ; and when a man has reached the 
distinction of Max they look for significance where there is none and will not accept 
nonsense as nonsense, as an exercise of a free mind. Fs 

Yet Max has not the faintest pretentiousness and is the most unaffected of living 
writers. Even if he is sometimes a little dull (as in Hilary Maltby and Stephen Braxton), 
it is not because he is serious or pretending to be. His originality prevents his depend- 
ence upon others’ minds. His small island kingdom is made after his own heart, and 
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not after the sand-model of others. He uses a way of his own which another cannot 
follow without detection. It is a difficult way, needing patience, diligence, alertness 
of ear and eye, and an almost Oriental minuteness of touch ; and so long as it remains 
difficult he is secure from imitation. His chief security lies in his humour even more 
than in his wit—in his impressions even more than in his expressions ; and humour 
holds its place in the latest volume, And Even Now, in that beautiful memory of 
Swinburne and in William and Mary. Max has never been crude, uncertain, immature, 
but the more he has written the better he has written ; mischief has gone, but beauty 
has come in ; he is less “‘ incomparable,” but now he gains from comparison. The 
best thing in The Happy Hypocrite is that related of Lord George Hell—newly enskied 
and sainted : “ He seemed to rise, from the consumption of his beer, a better man. 
But the best thing in And Even Now, whichever it may be of a hundred that are so 
good, is of a far finer quality. } ; 

Nothing of Max’s excellence eludes Mr. Lynch. As I have said, he writes more 
fully of the writings than of the drawings, and I do not wish to read less of the writer 
but more of the caricaturist. The book teems with pleasures, and the caricatures 
reproduced in it are a kind of wit’s great overplus. : f 

The publisher takes the words out of my mouth in speaking of Professor Bliss Perry’s 
Study of Poetry as most readable and illuminating. The Professor has not shunned a 
formal approach to his theme, but he assuredly has not allowed his insistence upon 
the threefold process of “‘ impression, transforming imagination and expression 
to harden into a set formula.” He aims at interesting the general reader, and also at 
being useful to students ; and I know that the general reader can be interested in his 
book, and leave students to speak for themselves. Professor Perry is modern enough 
to define the moving picture as a novel combination of the “ time ” and “ space ” 
arts, and to illustrate expression and impulse in the lyric by an analogy with golf ; 
and he is Catholic enough to write fully and sympathetically of free verse and in all 
his chapters to quote many people of whose names I blush to have lived so long 
ignorant. Indeed, his book is, as respects a considerable proportion, an anthology 
of the Art of Poetry by speculative poets, and I must at once quote from one of Sidney 
Lanier’s Poem Outlines, a posthumous collection of sketches for poems, “ jotted in 
pencil on the backs of envelopes, on the margins of musical programmes, or little torn 
scraps of paper.” Thus Lanier writes : 


To the Politicians— 


You are servants. Your thoughts are the thoughts of cooks curious to skin perquisites 
from every pan, your quarrels are the quarrels of scullions who fight for the privilege 
of cleaning the pot with most leavings in it, your committees sit upon the landings of 
back-stairs, and your quarrels are the quarrels of kitchens. 


Prose such as this does not call for translation into verse, any more than Hazlitt’s 


attack on Gifford needed verse to give it beauty or fury. It is in his chapter headed © 


“Rhyme, Stanza and Free Verse” that this quotation is given, Professor Perry 
contending that there is little to distinguish a strongly rhythmical prose from weakly 
rhythmical verse ; space prose, is the phrase which he adopts to indicate what he means 
by free verse. He is far from being narrow-minded, but he deprecates much that is 
written now, whether in free or formal verse. ‘‘ Every reader of contemporary poetry 
is aware that along with its exhilarating freshness and force there has been a display of 
singularity and of silly nudity both of body and mind. Too intimate confidences 
have been betrayed in the lyric confessional. . . . There are middle-aged poets who 
strip very badly. Nature never intended them to play the réle of Narcissus.” 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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Sik SIDNEY COLVIN’S is a leisurely, affectionate and wise book, which must 
‘WJhave been as pleasant to write as it is to read. He surveys his honourable and 
learned past, sees it mapped out like a mellowed landscape (more in Claude’s manner 
than Crome’s), touches upon what in it still touches him, and omits, upon various 
grounds, much which interests him no more. In his: dedicatory letter he says that 
Cambridge has been written out, but I cannot agree. Nothing is, or can be, written 
out while men are what they are, ondoyants et divers. J should have wished to read 
him upon Thompson and Whewell, on the two Clarks, on Jebb, and as many others 
as he cared to include. The chapter on his boyhood is one of his best, where 
reminiscence and association meet and temper each other. Cambridge should have 
followed, and there is nothing to have prevented his account of it from being as good 
as Fitzgerald’s. After his Suffolk record come notes of various eminent hands, 
discriminating as well as kindly: Ruskin, Browning, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti, of 
__- whose poetry he quotes a contemporary criticism of his own from which I don’t suppose 
that he or I, reading the justificatory excerpts, could withdraw one word of praise— 
so extraordinarily effective was Rossetti’s work at the moment of reading it, so 
ineffective afterwards. It used to evaporate like spirits of wine. Then we come to 
George Eliot in St. John’s Wood, to Watts in Kensington, to Fleeming Jenkin and his 
wife (two delightful people), to Meredith, to Mr. Gladstone, to Sir Charles Newton 
and some of his fellow-assessors at the B.M., to Victor Hugo and Gambetta : a goodly 
list. But, as will be guessed, R. L. Stevenson gets the lion’s share, and in his case, 
except for one curious particular, criticism stays outside the door. Sir Sidney takes 
occasion to deprecate both The South Seas and the Footnote ta History. To me they 
are the best of Stevenson’s writing. The Footnote ta History, to wit, 1s, I think, his 
absolute best. As I see the matter, he wrote best when he had facts to go upon. He 
had fundamentally a serious mind. History, biography, perhaps also criticism, were 
what he was intended for ; but the gods saw otherwise—or he did. But neither in this 
matter, nor perhaps in any matter, has the time come when a just estimate of Stevenson 
can be attempted. Neither he nor his friends can do it. He had such a gesture, was so 
lovable, so endearing, with such a zest for life and such a relish for the expression of 
it, that he imposed himself upon himself as well as on everyone else who came within 
reach of his allure. I don’t know that he ever really knew himself, but it is certain 
that he never told what he knew. And if he did not know, who did, or could have 
known ? His place in letters, too, had better wait a while. Sir Sidney Colvin has no 
hesitation. He ranks him with Scott. That is too high doctrine for me. You judge a 
man of Scott’s or Shakespeare’s degree by the number and variety of the souls he has 


added to the population. 
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The Memoir of Sir Edward Fry is largely autobiographical, but in total, whether 
of his own or his daughter’s compilation, it is remarkable for being a close expression 
‘of the man himself. He was my first experience of a judge. I remember how he sat 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court in Lincoln’s Inn, a slightly-made man, the pattern 
of self-respect and propriety, silent, inexpressive, but with a pair of eyes in his head 
which seemed to burn through papers, counsel, witnesses, and leave nothing but the . 
truth unconsumed. No man was ever so wise as Lord Thurlow looked, or so good 
as Sir Edward Fry—except himself. His courtesy, patience, and attention never failed 
him. He spoke rarely, but when he did speak the whole assembly bristled. It was 
evident that he had an irritable temper, though he never lost hold of it. If he spoke 
sharply—and he did sometimes—you could see his frame trembling with the zeal 
which ate him up. But this book reveals the man of whom the august figure in court 
was only the forensic semblance—a man of great natural piety, of high conversation, 
of modesty and sweetness, a man in whom the Quaker tradition could be seen at its 
best. Sincerity, simplicity, intellectual integrity were the foundations of his character ; 
an austerity natural to him coloured it ; but love, which is the Quaker secret, ripened 
it. It is not, on that account, perhaps, a book of general acceptance. Fry was content 
to do his duty, and sought no bubble reputation in the Press’s jaw. In what sort of 
odour, indeed, he and the Press stood together may be read in the account here of his 
work at The Hague Conference of 1907, where, as British Plenipotentiary Delegate, 
he informed the assembled representatives of the English newspapers “ with rather 
a frigid courtesy, that he had nothing to say to them.” The effect of that was to send 
them into the arms, indeed into the pocket, of the German representative, to whom 
the pleasant uses of propaganda were no secret. Fry scorned tendencious journalism, 
as most of us did once. It proves the thoroughness of his work on the Bench and 
elsewhere that it threw up no dust in the doing, and that none of it had to be done 
again. To me, I confess, the personal merits of this book are such that I shall keep 
it with Woolman’s Journal, Ellwoad’s Life and Hadgkin’s Letters, an addition to the 
store of divine refreshment which can always be got out of the spirits of just men. 

Out of Mrs. Aldrich’s Crawding (not to say jostling) Memories the main incidents 
of her happy married life with Thomas Bailey Aldrich do presently emerge ; and when 
once they are head and shoulders out of the press they command the page. But we 
begin with the Life and Adventures of Edwin Booth, to whom Aldrich was a good 
friend ; and it is not for several chapters that we are allowed to discover which lady 
out of several was the real one, finally what her name was; but never who she was. . 
The elliptic style fortunately wears itself out, and as soon as we know where we are 
there is nothing but happiness to be won from so happy a record. Among many 
good tales there is one standing by itself: how when the Aldriches were a newly- 
married couple, the portentous Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe entered Aldrich’s office 
“and without preamble said, ‘I should like to make you and Mrs. Aldrich a little 
visit ; the personality of your wife strongly attracts me.’ ” It was almost as if Queen 
Victoria should have proposed herself to a young pair in Aberdeen. Well, how 
Mrs. Aldrich brewed a claret-cup, with what effect upon the august visitor, must be 
read in the original, not here. The account is full and circumstantial, as it deserves to 
be. It could not have been better told even by Dr. Ethel Smyth. 

What is one to say of While I Remember ? Only this, perhaps, that in writing while 
he remembers Mr. McKenna is writing of what every conceivable reader of his pages 
can remember as well as he does. He was at school in 1906, and left Oxford perhaps 
in 1910, The world was all before him, and still is. But he doesn’t seem to care about it. 
He disapproves of nearly everything in which he has taken part ; and there don’t 
seem to be many things from which he was left out. Well, to be censor morum is a kind 
of a career, and a pretty good one so long as you can keep it up. But, of course, things 
must get worse and worse, or you are done for. I wonder if the bizarre appearance of 
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his long quotation from Sartor Resartus in the forefront of such an account of sucha 

career has struck anyone besides me. Not Mr. McKenna, I am sure. One other 

__ thing has struck me, as I hope it will strike Mr. McKenna when, at sixty-six, he 

_ compiles a second series of memorabilia, and that is the complacency with which 
he has written about Britain, knowing nothing of any part of it except London. 

The speculations of Mr. Harry Irving upon Criminology ended only with his death. 
In the last volume of them he considered four cases of judicial miscarriage, three 
French and one English. The English case was that of Adolf Beck, and might have 
been much more strongly put against the real criminal than it was by Mr Irving. 
That criminal was the Home Office, to which Scotland Yard, “ experts ” in hand- 
writing, and half-a-dozen “ unfortunate females ” were more or less pliant accessories. 
If the light-minded official who withheld the one piece of evidence which made it 

impossible to suppose Beck guilty could have been publicly reprimanded and 
' humiliated it would have been very good for him and equally good for the Home 
Office. But you can’t bring a sense of guilt home to a Government department, any 
more than you can order it the cat, or have it on its knees before the Speaker. The 
French cases are probably only three out of three-and-thirty thousand, so well does 
French criminal procedure play into the hands of the credulous and the designing. 
Consider, for instance, the last of Mr. Irving’s cases, the charge against the unfortunate 
Emile de la Ronciére for a series of scandalous letters and the attempted rape and 
murder of the daughter of his commanding officer. It is obvious that if he had com- 
‘mitted the latter crimes he could not have written the letters which, signed in his own 
name, declared himself the criminal. Those alternatives do not seem to have entered 
anyone’s head. La Ronciére’s guilt was assumed, the letters taken on their face value. 
The girl’s state of morbid periodical hysteria, which ought to have been considered 
first, was not considered at all. 

The Mirrors of Washington seem to me clap-trap, but I may be wrong. In any case, 
they are imitative studies, far short of their model. They are written on a formula, 
which is used as a Bed of Procrustes, and the victim cut to fit it. ‘‘ Just folks 4s one 
of them. Mrs. Harding, it seems, wished the citizens of the States to know that she 
and the President were “‘ just folks ” like anybody else. In this book, accordingly, 
they have to be. And so on. 

A page and a half is Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s allowance for Father Vaughan, a page 
and a quarter for Miss Irene Vanbrugh, a page and a half for Mr. Lloyd George, 
followed by one and a quarter for Miss Genevieve Ward. ‘This may seem more reason- 
able than it really is, because Men and Mummers is a book of personalities which should 


not, and in a well-ordered state would not, exist. 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
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HYGIENE FOR HEALTH VISITORS. By C.W. Hutt. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, AND NEURASTHENIA. By Isaac C. Brices. 
Methuen. 5s. 


FABRE. By C. V. Lecros. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

A PHILOSOPHER WITH NATURE. By Benjamin Kipp. Methuen. 6s. 
A BOOK ABOUT THE BEE. By Herzsert Mace. Hutchinson. 4s. 

THE GARDEN OF EARTH. By Acnes Giperne. S.P.C.K. 6s. 6d. 


MARVELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By W. S. Berripce. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


OF all modern biological doctrines the one which has, perhaps, the greatest 
appeal for the plain man is the theory of phagocytes, ‘‘ devouring cells.” The 
use of it made by Mr. H. G. Wells in Tono-Bungay bears witness to its inherent 
attractiveness : the idea of an army of colourless corpuscles always mobilised in the 
human body ready to hurl itself on harmful foreign substances, such as bacteria, © 
and to devour them, is one that has a picturesque comprehensibility. The metaphor 
was used by Metchnikoff himself, the famous originator and developer of the phagocytic 
theory, and is but one example of the lively imagination which led him to speak of the 
possibility of transforming “ the wild intestinal flora into a cultivated and useful flora.” 
His advocacy of sour milk in this connection will be remembered by many. His work 
on the phagocytes, to which he devoted twenty-five years, is his greatest contribution 
to science, and it was for his researches on immunity, which are bound up with the 
theory of phagocytes, that he received the Nobel Prize in 1908, but he was a man 
whose interest and enthusiasm were aroused by any biological problem. In particular 
the phenomena of old age were the object of careful study, and he refers pathetically 
to his beliefs on this subject in a postscript to a long letter written in 1913, which is ° 
reprinted in the Life before me : ‘‘ Let those who think that, according to my principles 
I should have lived a hundred years, ‘ forgive’ me my premature end in view of the 
extenuating circumstances above-mentioned (intense and precocious activity, excitable 
temperament, nervous disposition, and late beginning of the rational diet).”’. 

Madame Olga Metchnikoff, who was the second wife, relates with a deep sincerity 
and charming simplicity the main incidents in the domestic and scientific life of her 
famous husband. With great frankness she sets down his early struggles—recording 
without undue bitterness the ungenerous treatment which he received in some 
quarters—the misfortunes of his first marriage, and his two attempts at suicide 
as well as the record of the scientific successes which brought him fame, and of the 
happiness which he found in his work at the Pasteur Institute, where he had his 
laboratory from 1888 until his death in 1916. The detailed description of his protracted 
sufferings at the end makes very distressing reading, but apparently it was his wish 
that these details of his death-bed should be recorded. The book bears witness to 
Metchnikoff’s idealism, to his generosity and nobility of character as well as to his 
greatness as a biologist. His personal charm is emphasised in an introduction by Sir 
Ray Lankester, who tells us incidentally that “‘ although he neither smoked nor took 
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alcoholic drinks himself, he made a point of giving me first-rate claret and a good 
cigar.’’ Madame Metchnikoff states that “‘ The only object of this simple and truthful 
story is to show Elie Metchnikoff as he was, a help, a support, and a lesson to others,” 
and, thanks to her mingled piety and candour, the impression is given that this object 
has been faithfully fulfilled. 

Some years ago Dr. Johnstone, now Professor of Oceanography at Liverpool, 
wrote a very good book on the Philosophy of Biology. His present book on the Mechanism 
of Life covers partly the same ground, but approaches the main subject, the mechanistic 
view of life, somewhat differently, and carries the discussion further. The early 
chapters are devoted to expounding the fundamental facts of biology, and of that 
part of physics which deals with the reciprocal transformations of mechanical work 
and heat, namely thermodynamics. With the aid of excellent diagrams, in which every- 
thing not essential is omitted, he summarises modern knowledge on the workin 
of the nervous system, the processes of digestion, the circulation of the blood, 
and the other perforce arbitrary divisions under which the biologists are wont 
to study the phenomena of the indivisible process which we call life. The physical 
discussions are fuller and correcter than is usual in books of a biological nature, and it 
is from the standpoint of modern physical theory that Dr. Johnstone attacks his 
main theme. He states the case for mechanism very precisely, carefully pointing out 
that “ Life activity, therefore, expresses itself in physical and chemical phenomena, 
but physical and chemical reactions do not ‘ explain ’ life.” I can only refer to some 
of the most interesting points of his argument—the close analogy between the position 
of modern physics and modern biology, and the view of life as a process in which 
increase of entropy (a conception familiar to physicists which is explained in the book 
for the benefit of the general reader) is retarded. Dr. Johnstone is a warm admirer 
of Descartes, and adds to his book a metaphysical discussion in the form of an 
appendix. As he himself says, “‘ There is no harm in that, provided that one does it 
nicely.”’ The whole task is done very nicely, but, even so, his book is not one which 
can be read hastily. It is worthy of careful attention. 

An excellent collection of those scraps of medicine, surgery, physiology, economics, 
sanitation, architecture, common sense, and so on, which constitute hygiene (for 
health visitors) is presented in Dr. Hutt’s book. Certain chapters of Mr. Briggs’s book 
may be read with considerable profit by all who have charge of children, nervous or 
not, or rather, since nearly all children are nervous, normal or not. There are words 
of common sense on subjects not suitable for mention here which are far too seldom 
spoken. The author writes with a welcome sense of reality, as when, after enumerating 
tests for distinguishing between feigned and real epilepsy, he adds : “‘ It is, unfortu- 
nately, far easier to suggest than to apply these tests, for anyone foolish enough to 
try experiments within reach of the wildly-waving arms will probably get such a buffet 
as will damp his ardour for amateur diagnosis for some time.” We note, however, 
that “‘ almost before a crowd can gather an epileptic seizure is over, whereas the sham 
sufferer does not begin seriously to exhibit his questionable talents until a crowd 
has appeared.”’ A wise and informative book. 

Lovers of that branch of the study of Nature known to its cultivators as Nature- 
study are kept well supplied with books. Particularly worthy of note is the popular 
edition of the life of Fabre, by Dr. Legros, translated into English by Mr. Bernard 
Miall. Fabre’s name is now familiar to every Englishman interested in insect life, 
and to many others who have found that they can read his books as they would 
romances, without any intention of making observations themselves, but fame came 
late in life to the “ Vergil of the insect ”—as Edmond Rostand named him. His 
poverty, his mingled modesty and pride, the hostility of the clerics and the local 
university authorities, his lack of social interest and influence, and his disregard of 
current theories and of the opinion of the learned world all tended to keep him obscure, 
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and it was not until after the festival held in his honour by a few disciples in 1910, 
when he was eighty-six years of age, that his Souvenirs Entomologiques began to sell 
well, even in France. His poetic, anthropomorphic method of presenting the ghoulish 
loves and merciless strifes of the insects, his attribution of almost human emotions 
to insect sweethearts and wives have probably hindered a full appreciation of his 
observations by professional entomologists, but on the other hand cause him to be 
a wonderful popular exponent of the marvels of the life of field and pond. Of his 
extraordinary patience and power of observation there can be no doubt. The Life gives 
an excellent and most sympathetic account of his heroic struggles against poverty and 
neglect, of his methods of work, and of some of his most considerable achievements. 
Under the somewhat pretentious title A Philosopher with Nature are collected 
popular essays on wild life by Mr. Benjamin Kidd. They make pleasant enough 
reading, although lacking much of the informed knowledge and charm of style which 
characterise similar essays of Professor J. Arthur Thomson. Mr. Kidd is at his best 
when writing pure description of the scene around him : when imparting information 
or when moralising he becomes very pedagogic. Thus Wild Life in the Severn Estuary 
is a careful and interesting study which gives evidence of much observation, but 
the little essay on the Habits of Frogs might have been written as a holiday task by 
any schoolboy. Mr. Mace’s book on bees appeals to a large class of readers. As he 
points out, most ‘‘ bee books ”’ are written for people who keep bees, and the remainder 
are either highly scientific or highly moral in aim. This little volume sets out to tell 
the average man something about the life of the bee and something about the work 
of the bee-master, as interesting information merely. It is written in a direct, 
unpretentious style by one who has obviously had long acquaintance with both bees 
and bee literature, and conveys reliable information without obscurity and without 
the tawdry rhetoric which so often takes the place of observation in small books on 
Nature. ‘here are many good photographic illustrations, and the price is pleasantly 
moderate. Miss Giberne, whose book on elementary astronomy won much praise, 
now discourses pleasantly on the subject of plant life. She shows a knowledge of botany, 
a wide acquaintance with the poets, including Mr. Alfred Noyes, and deep religious 
feeling. Mr. Berridge has written a book which will make an ideal present for a boy, 
or, indeed, for anybody, like the writer, willing to be interested in a straightforward 
and extensive collection of strange aspects of animal life which makes no pretence to 
be a scientific treatise. There is talk of fish kept for fighting, of strange eggs, of animals 
which feign death ; anecdote of foxes used for rat-catching and beetles used for food ; 
and some discourse on hawking. The photographs which illustrate the book are 
excellent, and many of them represent distinctly unfamiliar creatures and incidents. 


E. N. DA GC. ANDRADE 
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ENGLISH PHILOLOGY IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By Henry Crcin 
_Wy.Lp. Oxford Press. 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR FREEDOM. By W. M. Cups. A. L. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. By ALICE 
GARDNER. Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d. 


EADERS of a certain age will perhaps recall an old poster bearing the legend, 

“The child : What will he become?” From the face of a small boy on the left, 
as from the apex of an angle, two lines of gradually ageing heads proceeded, the upper 
line ascending from smartness to prosperity, and ending in a benign elderly gentleman, 
looking like a pious company-promoter holding the plate on Sunday ; the lower line 
descending from dirt to decrepitude, and ending in a battered and ancient person, 
apparently toothless, hair long, zwtonsum mentum, and in a general state of seed, rather 
resembling a very learned don in an ancient university. The poster inferred that the 
observer’s career followed one or other of these lines according as he did or did not 
apply himself to the publication called Cassedl’s Popular Educator. The parable was 
not entirely clear, for the lower, hirsute line could easily be made out to be the life- 
history of an ostentatiously untidy undergraduate, probably a Fabian or a vegetarian, 
settling down at last into a professorship ; and the upper, prosperous line could 
easily be read as the proud biography of the kind of man who says, “‘ Education ? 
Pooh ! Look at me. I never ’ad no education !”” Jn more recent times an institution 
daily admonished us in advertisements that education was the high road to prosperity, 
and itself trod the primrose path that leads to the bosom of the Official Receiver. 

The very modern writers on education, mostly American maiden ladies, it would 
seem, have ceased to urge or imply a material purpose of education, but they seem 
to have gone very far in the direction of no purpose at all, and to have made up their 
minds that the proper answer to our initial question about the child is that he is to 
become the material for psycho-analysis or else the subject of sentimental rhapsody. 
Thus, one writer, having observed a statement that the main purpose of education 
was not to make people know something, but to make them be something, hotly 
denied that it was the purpose of education to make at all, either in the way of knowing 
or of being, and declared that nothing could properly be called education that 
did not leave the child his natural, unconstrained self. 

This educational nihilism or anarchism, this repudiation of all direction, restraint, 
or control, and the demand for unfettered play of the pupil’s own sweet (or unsweet) 
will, derives in modern times directly from Tolstoy’s doctrine and experiments, and 
indirectly from the intensely individualistic fiction of Dostoievsky and his successors. 
Some excellent persons who imagine they are disciples of Dr. Montessori are usually 
much more like the disciples of Sanin and Stavrogin, though they would be shocked 
to hear it. The doctrine that teachers must never profane the sacredness of individuality 
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is excellent as a counterblast to an excessive belief in the virtue of the birch and the 
switching block, but its benevolence has a dangerous side. After all, education is 
something more than the subject of interesting articles in the Press ; it is a real activity, 
exercised by real persons called teachers, in real places called schools, upon real 
beings called children, who belong to real parents expecting some return for fees or 
rates. Americans in particular rhapsodise in the void over The Child and The Child 
Mind, and produce either statistics and graphs, or else what their own countrymen 
would call Sob-Stuff or Full-of-Smiles literature. But education is a purposed activity, 
and should produce as its result the educated person, that is, one who can take a view 
of things, who can choose for himself among the best that has been said or thought 
or done in the world, who can be learned without offence and ignorant without 
disgrace, who can be national yet uninsular, who can be an instructed and unintimi- 
dated citizen, who can live in reasonable amity and concord among his fellow-men, 
who can know himself as an individual soul, yet part of the many, who can be self- 
possessed and unperturbed in all the whirling planes of life. To the question, ‘The 
child : What will he become ? we return the answer that he must become an educated 
person. Educationists should beware of writing as if education were merely an affair 
of the classroom and the educational periodicals. In so far as they inculcate upon us 
the duty of respecting and understanding the impulses of children, and of sympathising 
with the activities that can so easily degenerate into what older generations called 
naughtiness or sin, they are entitled to a patient hearing ; but they must remember 
always that children have ultimately to live in the present world of their fellow-men 
and not in a Utopia or a laboratory vacuum. 

Considerations like these arise when we read such a book as The Seven Ages of 
Childhood, by Ella Lyman Cabot, and Give Me the Young, by Edmund Holmes, 
the one a sentimentalist, the other an anarchist. These words are used in their best 
sense. The sentiment of the one is charming and helpful, the anarchy of the other 
benevolent and inspiring, and the general purpose of each is admirable. They stand 


for Sympathy, Kindness, and Understanding as against Indifference, Compulsion, © 


and Harshness—healthy activity as against enforced docility. The ‘‘ Seven Ages ” 
of the first-named book are thus distributed by the author : Infancy (0-3), Dramatic 
Age (3-7), Angular Age (7-11), Early Adolescence or Paradoxical Age (11-14), Age of 
the Gang or Team Play (11-16), Age of Romance (15-18), Age of Problems (16-21). 
She gives also a table of six other distributions, nowhere in complete agreement. 
The matter of the volume is a sympathetic and rather sentimental discussion of the 
special problems of each age. Parents, even more than teachers, will find it helpful. 
Incidentally, it may even serve to warn them of the tragedy awaiting English 
juvenile education, when the “ school-marm” ultimately replaces the disappearing 
male teacher. 

Mr. Holmes returns in Give Me the Young to his passionate crusade against herd- 
education and mechanical docility, and his equally passionate plea for the soul. Before 
his vision lies ever the City of God, and to this he would turn our steps. He finds 
most hope, because he finds most freedom, in the despised elementary schools ; and 
if he can remove the existing social prejudice against service in those schools he will 
help to solve one of the greatest problems in national education. “ Out of these 
convertites there is much matter to be heard and learnt,” and Mr. Holmes, once 
Chief Inspector, and now chief rebel against the old official “ result-seeking,” is one 
of the formative influences in the world of modern education. 

Mr. Charles 'T’. Smith, author of a remarkable book called The Music of Life, has 
now produced as sequel The School of Life. Mr. Smith is a practical idealist. He knows 
what life means to the children of the very poor, and he labours to bring light into their 
souls’ darkness. He not merely describes what teachers ought to do, he goes and does 
it, and even reaches the point of producing The Magic Flute in the Isle of Dogs. 
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Now the judges have solemnly decided that Shakespeare is not educational, we 
_ tremble to think what they will say about Mozart. Mr. Smith’s view is that school 
_ is a place in which even the poorest should be prepared to enjoy life as well as endure 
_ it, and he boldly works to realise his own ideals. 
; Sapir, W. S. Tomkinson, author of The Teaching of English, is another practical 
_ person, and he has written an excellent manual. He treats English, frankly, as a subject,, 
_ and perhaps tends to overlook the fact that English in schools is much more than a 
_ subject. Perhaps, also, he gives insufficient recognition to the fact that English is. 
_ unlike every other school activity in that an important part of the teaching of English 
_ is the unteaching of English. But as far as English is a separate subject he treats it 
_ very admirably. 
___ Itis easily possible to be shocked by Mr. S. P. B. Mais. It is easily possible to be too: 
_ shocked by him. The chief mistake about his present book is the title, for the matter 
_ was plainly not meant for “ everybody,” but for ‘‘ somebody.” As far as we can judge,. 
__ the book contains the substance of his lectures in English to the Air Force Cadets at 
_ Cranwell. Can anyone imagine a more hopeless audience for lectures oh English 
_ poetry and essays than these boys definitely committed to a life of mathematics,, 
_ machinery, material, and stunts? However they may differ, their one common: 
_ emotion is contempt for the highbrow. But the undaunted Mr. Mais gets down to the 
_ “old bean ” level, talks their own language to them, and persuades them that the 
_ enjoyment of books is also a great adventure. 
Mr. Wyld, now Merton Professor in succession to A. S. Napier, is already well 
’ known as a philologist who is both scholarly and readable. He here reprints his 
_ inaugural lecture, a defence of Philology (Unheavenly Maid, as some have found her), 
_ and he pleads very wisely and very moderately. We like his remark that it is from the 
_ willing and not the unwilling students that the English philologist of the future must 
_ come ; and Oxford has just done the best thing it could for him by promulgating a 
_ new statute which allows those taking the English School to choose between the 
_ literary and linguistic aspects of their subject. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Childs, Principal of University College, Reading, starts from. 
the thesis that the universities of this country cannot continue to exist without State 
aid, and he proceeds to ask how far State aid is to mean State interference. The body 
_ of his essay contains the best short history of the European universities that we have 
seen, and merely as a piece of sound and readable history his pamphlet is worth getting. 

He discusses the extent to which first the Church and then the State, or both together,, 

have crippled universities in the past, and he lays down clearly the principles upon 
which they can now have both State-aid and reasonable autonomy. We feel that the 
dangers are largely theoretical. “‘ With Government money given in large quantities 
(said the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1920) will go Government control, and you 
will be as much under the thumb of the Minister of Education as any Board School 
_-in the country.” The best answer to this eminently official warning 1s that, in fact,. 
_ the “ Board Schools ” are the places of greatest educational freedom in the country: 
as far as the Minister of Education is concerned. The coarse thumb of tyranny in the 
~ elementary schools is usually that of the local magnate or official. 
- A Short History of Newnham College, by Alice Gardner, is a brief and well- 
_ illustrated story, both pious and critical. Every Newnham girl will necessarily read 
' it, and every person interested in education must also consider it ; for recent events: 
have made it clear that the question on the old poster has taken a new and menacing: 
form : “ The child : What will she become ? ” 
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COLLECTING AND ANTIQUES 


"THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD ENGLISH FURN ITURE. By R. W. SYMONpDS.., 


| 


Duckworth. £3 3s. . 
ANTIQUES : GENUINE AND SPURIOUS. By Freperick Litcurietp. G. Bell., 
255. 
COLLECTING AS A PASTIME. By Cuartes Rowep. Cassell. 7s. 6d. | 


Saree 1881 ninety-four books about antique-collecting (excluding books about: 
1 pictures) have been published in the English language alone. Of these just half have: 
appeared within the last fourteen years. So we may conclude that the instinct of: 
antiquarian possessiveness is growing at an extraordinary pace. Indeed what the British; 
Museum catalogue suggests is positively proved by the Post Office Directories, which: 
show that in 1860 there were only eighteen antique dealers as against four hundred! 
and twenty-seven in the present year. There are now enormous numbers of people: 
who “ collect,” who like to read about collecting, who wish to write about it ; and the: 
methods of hunting for old furniture, china, pewter, and the rest of it being infinitely) 
various, it follows that there is some sort of excuse for almost as many books as there: 
‘are dealers. 

Mr. Symonds’s book is the most valuable contribution to the literature of collecting, , 
so far as old English furniture is concerned, since the publication of Mr. Percy) 
Macquoid’s monumental History. Indeed, from the practical collector’s point of view, , 
‘it is a more useful book because, while the history and evolution of the English styles | 
and tastes in furniture are by no means neglected, more especial attention is paid to) 
the ‘‘ present state ”’ of existing specimens, so that the reader may learn something: 
‘of the difference between the genuine and the false. Mr. Symonds principally classifies ; 
furniture according to the wood used in its construction, though separate chapters | 
are (necessarily) devoted to lacquer and gesso and gilt, whilst another deals (con- | 
veniently) with mirrors. 'The preliminary part of each chapter is divided into five parts : 
‘Historical Survey, Colour and Patina, Design and Ornamentation, Workmanship, and 
Spurious furniture. The author then proceeds to take the different articles—chairs, 
stools, bookcases, tables, and so forth—and explains in particular the principles’ 
generally laid down at the beginning. Wisely, he says very little on the subject of 
current prices. These are always fluctuating, being largely governed not only by 
excellence and rarity (though these are naturally the final tests) but by fashion. 
During the last two or three years, for example, old walnut-wood furniture has been 
extremely fashionable, and the prices of good specimens have risen accordingly. 
The book serves a much more useful purpose in directing the collector’s attention 
to such simple matters as proportion. Good old furniture is almost invariably well- 
proportioned—a fact which the dishonest imitator sometimes forgets. Indeed, both 
in regard to simple and to subtle details of the forger’s art, there has never before 
appeared in print quite so exhaustive a guide. One point made by Mr. Symonds 
calls for special mention. ‘‘ Modern writers,” he tells us, “ are often ruled by personal 
predilection when discussing the old designers ; and, in consequence, some craftsmen 
have been accorded a status and influence in regard to the furniture of their time that, 
in the light of the latest researches, appear misplaced or open to question.” Reading 
that on the first page of the book I guessed what was coming and promptly looked 
ahead to the chapter dealing with “ Furniture of the Middle Mahogany Period,” 
where, as I had hoped, I found that Mr. Symonds had dared to utter (though only by 
implication) what many collectors will regard as blasphemy—some very slight 
disparagement of ‘Thomas Chippendale. 
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His fame (Mr. Symonds writes) . . . cannot be said to rest on his powers as a creative 
artist ; but more on his commercial ability in catering for the variable taste of a large and 
fashionable clientéle, by the production of furniture of a very high standard of workman- 
ship. It has been stated that Chippendale was himself a carver of the highest quality, and 
that some pieces were undoubtedly the work of his own hands. Most probably, about 
1740, as a young man of twenty-three he did work at the bench ; but when his business 
acumen brought him to the top of his trade, it is more likely that his time was occupied 
in directing his business ; and, also, that the majority of his designs were drawn and 
executed by artists in his employment. 


___ The collector who studies the designs in Chippendale’s own book, The Gentlemen’s 
_ and Cabinetmakers’ Director (the first edition of which was published in 1754), will 
_ realise for himself how showy and purposeless and extravagant many of them are. 
_ “ Much of the old furniture designers’ success,”’ Mr. Symonds says in his introductory 
_ chapter, “ lay in the fact that they set out first to design a piece of furniture to supply 
a human want, and then considered how it might be improved and beautified by 
_ decoration. They followed one of the most important tenets of the craft by decorating 
a construction instead of constructing a decoration.” That is precisely where, in his 
more elaborate work, Chippendale failed. He “ constructed decorations.” Judged 
__ by the rule of proportion and utility and comfort, rather than by originality as an artist, 
_ Hepplewhite (or whoever made the designs commonly attributed to him) had infinitely 
better taste. 

_. Out of the hundred odd beautifully reproduced photographs in Mr. Symonds’s 
- most sumptuously made book, it is worth observing that but few are taken from 
specimens in the national collection. Two notable exceptions are the oak dole cupboard 
_ and Esther Hobsoune’s chest, which find a place here as in almost every book of the 
_ kind that has ever been published. The dole cupboard with its pierced Gothic carving 
' is interesting, the chest beautiful, but they are not by any means the only interesting 
_ and beautiful examples of their respective periods at South Kensington, and one is 
apt to grow weary of them. 

Of course, no book that ever has been written or ever will be written on the subject 
will supply the equipment of experience. A knowledge of joinery and cabinet-making, 
the observation of good work in the Victoria and Albert Museum and in certain 
- unimpeachable collections, a few mistakes (and a beginner’s mistakes are seldom few), 
~ and much talk with other collectors and with dealers are all necessary before the most 
- modest collector of old furniture can, as you may say, feel his feet. But Mr. Symonds’s. 
book will assuredly save him time and anxiety, showing him the most important 
channels into which he should direct his enquiries. 

Mr. Frederick Litchfield’s work is, perhaps appropriately, of a more commercial 
tone. It bears the sub-title “ An Art Expert’s Recollections and Cautions,” and “‘value ” 
and “‘ importance ”’ are, I would venture to say, of more consideration to this author 
__than (mere) beauty. Nevertheless the fruits of his long experience as a professional 
- antiquarian should prove of great use to collectors in general and certainly provide 
a book of considerable interest and entertainment. Here there are four technical parts, 
dealing respectively with Porcelain, Furniture, Enamels, and Bronzes. ‘The author 
gives, besides, some excellent general advice about making purchases, whilst he 
devotes three chapters to anecdotes and stories about collecting, some of which are 
~ diverting. At the end there is a most useful “ List of the Museums and Private Collec- 
~ tions where the most representative collections of the different kinds of art objects 
can be seen.” Not only the beginner in collecting is widely ignorant of the various 
places both in London and throughout the country, apart from South Kensington, 
where he may learn from the observation of authentic examples. Mr. Litchfield also 
warns us against the too promiscuous use of Chippendale’s name in connection 
with all mahogany furniture of the mid-eighteenth century. The greater part of his. 
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book and its numerous illustrations is devoted to porcelain of various denominations. 
Collectors of bronzes will be grateful for the five chapters dealing with that branch 
.of collecting about which little of a practical nature has hitherto been written : and 
perhaps especially for the section of Chapter XXII which describes the method 
and processes by which bronze statuary is and has been made. 

There are collectors and collectors, and there is no reason at all why the humbler | 
‘kind should not have a literature for their especial benefit equally with the higher | 
adventurers catered for by Mr. Symonds and Mr. Litchfield. Mr. Rowed’s book | 
is emphatically dedicated to the humble collector. He is, he explains, the happy | 
owner of a great deal of excellent pewter and some pleasing furniture, brass, and | 
china, about which he writes with a kind of facetiousness, frequently making puns 
of that quality which make the reader, even when alone, wish to hide his head in | 
shame. But, that difficulty admitted, there is much information in the book which | 
ds of interest to people of like tastes. It must be observed, however, that Mr. Rowed | 
has frankly followed prevalent crazes in collecting and does not appear to have been 
moved on any numerous occasions by the wish to procure things beautiful in them- | 
‘selves. ‘‘ When china began to come in,” he tells us, “I bought a fine mahogany | 
inlaid bureau and bookcase . . . . ”—to keep it in. As china had already begun to | 
““ come in”? more than two hundred years ago we would risk the opinion that the | 
bureau is more probably of walnut wood. | 

About pewter Mr. Rowed really knows a good deal and is correspondingly modest | 
on the subject. From the numerous illustrations his collection appears to be a fairly | 
exhaustive one ; but though he has many amusing stories to tell, such as every collector 
has who listens, he gives the reader but little information as to how he may increase | 
his own collection. In this he is wise. Like any number of other collectors Mr. Rowed | 
admires ‘‘ Toby” jugs, and photographs of these appear in his book. These, like 
certain Staffordshire “ animals,” are often of bright if crude colour, but always of 
hideous design. The same thing applies to many other kinds of pottery. People, | 
however, in increasing numbers procure these ugly possessions not because they are | 
“* decorative,” not because they are useful, but merely because they are “ old ” and, 
therefore, the correct thing. At any rate, so long as their enthusiasm persists in these 
worthless directions, so long more admirable wares will remain accessible to people | 
‘of surer taste. 
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